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Your  operation  will  always  require  the  thinking  of  competent  engineers, 
experienced  in  effecting  the  movement  of  merchandise  from  receiving  to  delivery, 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  The  closer  you  are  to  retail  management,  the  more 
likely  you  are  to  know  and  respect  the  work  of  Abbott  Merkt.  They  have 
been  helping  America's  merchants  conserve  their  profits  for  over  35  years. 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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Pra-Made  Jawal  Bows 

Choice  of  beautiful  3%  and  2%-in. 
star-shaped  bows  made  of  lustrous 
Satintone. 


Swirl  Bows 

Magnificent  S-in.  pin-wheel  type 
bows.  Can  be  instantly  made  from 
pre-formed  loops  of  IVii  inch  rayon 
Satintone. 


Pro-Made  Clip-on  Bows 
Merely  pinch  this  5-in.  bow  onto 
banding  ribbon  of  package.  Nothing 
simpler. 


A  gift-wrap  program  ore-made  for  you. . . 


Pre-Made  Blossom  Bows 

Perky  2V!2  in.  curled  bows  fashioned 
of  crimped  Satintone. 


Pull-Out  Pompom  Bows 
Lustrous  Pompom  Bows  can  be 
quickly  made  from  Pull-out  hanks 
-available  in  3,  4  and  5  in.  lengths. 


PRE  MADE 

HOLIDAY 

BOWS 

There’s  a  Tie-Tie  Store  Gift  Wrapping 
program  ideally  suited  to  your  needs  . . . 
matching  papers  and  Satintone  gift  ties . . . 
perfect  “Crowning  Glory”  bows! 

All  pre-made  bows  are  designed  to 
match  Tie-Tie’s  exclusive  paper  designs 
in  counter  rolls  and  flat  sheets. 


Your  customers  know.. .  the  nicest  gifts  are  TIE  -TIE  wrapped! 
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Photos  were  taken  during  the  rebuilding  of 
Smith  &  Lang,  Stockton,  Calif.,  destroyed 
by  fire  in  July  1958,  completely  rebuilt, 
and  re-opened  last  month.  For  the  story 
of  how  Smith  &  Lang  kept  its  name  before 
the  community  throughout  the  13-month 
rebuilding  period,  see  page  58. 
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flair  and  imagination!  Mats,  point-of-sale 
display  card,  consumer  mailer,  glossy 
prints,  everything  you  need. 

Every  one  of  these  elegant  new  Bigelow  rugs 
is  hand-carved  to  order,  from  Bigelow’s 
sumptuous  Wool-Verel  broadloom  with 
exclusive  new  Weldweve  backing.  The  addition 
of  premium  priced  Verel  to  thick, 
choice  imported  wool  yams,  gives  exceptional 
color  clarity,  twist  retention,  resilience 
and  superior  yam  deflnition. 


Buyers  at  the  Summer  Markets  really  went 
for  the  Roman  Coin  Group  . . .  and  no 
wonder.  They’re  plush,  luxury  carpets, 
priced  realistically— far  below  what 
your  customers  would  expect  for  such 
distinctive  hand-carved  mgs. 

You  get  a  complete  packaged  promotion 
ready  for  immediate  selling.  This  includes  an 
attractive  special  display  unit,  plus  a 
dramatic,  co-ordinated  merchandising  program 
and  special  selling  aids,  done  with  smartness. 


Ask  your 
Bigelow 
representative 
for  details. 
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NRMA  July  Report:  home  entertainment  instruments  make 

of  th 

big  news,  register  biggest  sales  gains  of  all  departments  dur-  busii 
ing  1958!  RCAVictor  report:  Color  TV  is  the  biggest  Newsmaker  y^r 
—and  potential  biggest  money-maker  of  them  all !  Read  why: 

thini 


Color  TV's  Remarkable  Prog¬ 
ress.  In  5  short  years,  Color  TV 
has  made  amazing  strides.  In 
1954  only  a  few  stations  were 
equipped  to  telecast  color,  today 
there  are  over  350— covering 
98%  of  American  homes.  To¬ 
day,  Color  TV  network  facili¬ 


ties  extend  from  coast  to  coast 
and  border  to  border  to  bring 
your  customers  top  color  shows 
from  New  York,  Hollywood, 
and  other  entertainment  capi¬ 
tals.  And  what  a  difference 
color  makes  in  watching  any 
show!  Black-and-white  TV  just 


can’t  capture  all  the  excitement 
and  life-like  appeal  that  Color! 
TV  does.  i 

TV’s  Top  Programs  Scheduled! 
In  Color.  Where  5  years  ago' 
America’s  TV  networks  carried 
just  68  hours  of  color  program¬ 
ming  in  a  season,  today’s  pro- 
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gramming  has  skyrocketed  to 
668  hours.  More  color  shows  in 
one  month  than  in  all  of  1954 ! 
Just  look  at  this  lineup  of  color 
shows  scheduled  for  Fall  1959. 
“Bonanza,”  the  first  full-hour 
western  in  color.  (Wait  till 
your  customers  see  that  west¬ 
ern  scenery  in  Color.)  “Sunday 
Showcase,”  featuring  top  dra¬ 
matic  talent  week  after  week. 
Names  like  Jason  Robards,  Jr., 
Jerry  Lewis,  Shirley  MacLaine 
-the  biggest  names  in  show 
business  will  entertain  Color 
TV  owners  every  Sunday  night 
with  exciting  dramas  and  musi¬ 
cals.  Color  TV  owners  can  enjoy 
dramas  and  westerns,  sports 
and  comedy— and  a  host  of  color 
“Specials”  featuring  even  more 
of  the  biggest  names  in  show 
business.  Top  programming 
every  night  of  every  week  all 
year  long.  If  your  customers 
like  sports,  they’ll  love  Color 
TV.  Color  TV’s  the  next  best 
thing  to  a  seat  on  the  50  yard 


line  for  eleven  football  games 
this  season. 

If  your  customers  love  drama, 
there’s  no  better  way  to  watch 
it  than  in  color.  If  variety 
shows  are  their  favorites.  Color 
TV  will  tempt  them  to  touch 
the  screen.  Scenery,  costumes, 
make-up,  lighting  —  everything 
seems  to  sparkle  in  Color  TV. 
And  not  a  week  goes  by  without 
critics  singing  the  praises  of 
Color  TV. 

ColorTV— YourCustomers’  Best 
Buy.  Five  years  ago  a  12"  color 
console  cost  $1,000.  Today  your 
customers  can  buy  a  big  21" 
RCA  Victor  Color  set  for  only 
$495,  suggested  list  price.  They 
get  outstanding  black-and- 
white  reception,  too.  While 
prices  everywhere  go  up,  the 
price  of  Color  TV  has  been  dras¬ 
tically  reduced,  the  quality  dra¬ 
matically  improved.  Color  TV 
—so  easy  to  tune  a  child  can  do 
it.  Color  TV— with  showpiece 
cabinetry  your  customers  will 


go  for,  with  the  great  perform¬ 
ance  advances  that  they’ve 
waited  for.  Color  TV— today’s 
sets  are  the  most  perfect  ever 
built.  So  dependable,  the  cost  of 
a  Color  TV  service  contract  has 
been  reduced  from  $149.95  to 
$69.95. 

Color  TV— Your  Biggest  Poten¬ 
tial  Money-maker.  The  ideal  you 
can  hope  for  in  any  department 
is  big  volume  and  fast  turnover 
on  a  high-ticket  item.  And  that’s 
exactly  what  you  can  expect 
from  Color  TV.  No  other  mass- 
marketed  product  offers  this 
unique  potential  of  volume  sales 
plus  substantial  profits-per- 
sale.  And  no  other  product 
comes  close  to  matching  the  in¬ 
terest  and  excitement  of  Color 
TV.  Prove  it  to  yourself.  Have 
color  sets  on  the  floor.  Turn 
them  on  for  the  big  shows  every 
night.  Then  sit  back  and  watch 
the  magnet  of  Color  TV  draw 
the  crowds !  And  draw  sales! 
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Now  turn  the  page  and  see  how  Color  TV 
made  friends,  and  made  sales  in  San  Francisco 
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How  Color 
captured 
San  Francisco 


What  happened:  thousands  jammed  Union  Square  in  San  Francisco  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  department  and  fashion  stores  and  their  outlying  branches  built  their  entire 
annual  fall  fashion  show  around  Color  TV.  The  scene  was  dominated  by  a 
35-foot-high  mockup  of  an  RCA  Victor  Color  TV  set.  Broadcasts  from  Union 
Square  were  televised  in  color.  San  Francisco  papers  were  crammed  with  news 
about  Color  TV.  Mobs  rushed  to  get  participating  stars’  autographs  during 
personal  appearance  tours  all  around  the  area.  And  sales  went  up ! 
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COLOR  TV  PROMOTION  PAYS  OFF!  Fashion  models  en¬ 
ter  from  giant  Color  TV  set.  At  left,  KRON-TV  color 
ameras  train  their  sights  on  MC  Vaughn  Monroe,  as 
some  40%  of  area  homes  watched  on  TV. 


MOBS  RUSH  TO  GET  VAUGHN  MONROE’S  AUTOGRAPH 

during  a  personal  appearance.  Other  RCA  and  NBC 
stars  made  appearances,  too.  Big  crowds  gathered 
around  them  and  Color  TV  sets  all  over  town. 


October,  1959 


ADVERTISING  AND  PUBLICITY  SUPPORT  helped  in  the 
promotion’s  success.  RCA  Victor  dealers,  fashion  shops, 
aad  department  stores  all  featured  news  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  in  their  advertising. 


Public  interest  for  Color  TV?  There’s  plenty  of  interest, 
plenty  of  excitement,  plenty  of  enthusiasm  for  Color  TV 
everywhere!  This  San  Francisco  success  story  proves  that 
wherever  Color  TV  is  actively  promoted— whenever  sufficient 
time  and  effort  are  expended  to  arouse  public  interest  even 
more— Color  TV  gets  sold! 


The  highlights  of  the  San 
Francisco  color  television 
promotion  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  at  the  RCA  break¬ 
fast  session  at  the  NRMA 
annual  convention  at  the 
Hotel  Statler,  New  York, 
Tuesday,  January  12, 
at  8:00  A.M.  All  NRMA 
members  are  welcome. 
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H«r«’s  proof  I  Retail  newspaper  advertising  figures*  prove  retailers  depend 
on  Bates  more  than  ^  other  major  brands  combined. 


is  the  BIG 

One! 


RETAIL 
NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 
JAN.  1  TO  JUNE  30, 
1959 


BATES 

CANNON 

MORGAN-JONES 

FIELDCREST 


447,997 

113,711 

110,771 

87,147 


*Source:  Advertising  Checking  Bureau,  independent  auditing  service 

Hero’s  the  reason  I  Bates  continues  to  lead  the  field  with  every  new  color, 
fabric,  pattern  and  texture.  Brilliant  new  Jacquards,  luxurious  new  Hobnails, 
magnificent  museum-piece  Heirlooms,  all  first  in  fashion  ...  all  with  the  honest 
Bates  quality  every  woman  wants! 

Tl»at’s  whir  Bates  is  always  your  best  idea  for  month-to-month,  promotion- 
backed,  year-round  record  sales! 


Contact  your  nearest  Bates  distributor  or  wr/Tc;  BATES  FABRICS.  Inc..  1 12  West  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. 
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By  J.  Gordon  Dokins,  Executive  Vice  President,  NRMA 


Houf  are  bank  credit  plans  and  national  credit 
plates  affecting  credit  business  in  your  store? 


IN  the  past  few  years  the  face  of  the  traditional  30- 
day  charge  account  has  undergone  extensive  “plastic 
suigery.’’  The  question  is:  Does  consumer  credit  look 
better  for  all  this  face-lifting? 

Not  so  many  years  ago  the  basic  types  of  retail  credit 
were  30-day  and  instalment  accounts,  offered  by  stores 
directly  to  their  customers.  Today,  stores  no  longer 
offer  the  only  charge  account  services.  There  are  bank 
charge  account  plans,  national  credit  card  plans,  and 
there  are  the  relatively  new  bank  check-credit  plans. 

What  do  all  of  these  credit  features  mean  to  the  face 
of  retail  credit?  Will  they  result  in  more  retail  sales, 
or  will  they  result  in  a  gradual  divorcement  of  the 
customer  from  the  store?  Let’s  look  at  this. 

First,  it  is  apparent  already  that  credit  is  here  to 
stay.  Credit  to  today’s  customer  is  no  longer  something 
to  be  approached  only  on  a  necessity  basis.  It  is  no 
longer  limited  to  upper-income  customers.  Credit  is 
what  today’s  customer  exf>ects  as  a  prerogative  for  her 
purchasing  pK)wer. 

Credit  is  also  a  powerful  promotional  tool  for  most 
stores  today.  The  charge  account,  regardless  of  type, 
welds  the  customer  to  a  store.  It  makes  possible  plus 
selling.  It  is  a  feature  of  the  retail  personality. 

For  these  reasons,  some  smaller  stores  which  in  the 
past  have  not  been  able  to  find  financing  for  credit 
operations  have  welcomed  the  national  credit  card 
plans  and  the  bank  charge  account  plans.  On  the 
other  hand,  stores  which  have  offered  and  financed 
their  own  credit  plans  for  years  have  remained  aloof 
from  these  external  plans,  and  naturally  so. 

For  the  store  which  can  finance  or  operate  its  own 
credit  department  and  plans,  there  appears  to  be  no 
valid  reason  to  use  any  external  credit  service.  It’s  far 
more  advantageous  to  deal  directly  with  one’s  own 
customers.  For  some  smaller  stores,  these  external 
credit  services  are  perhaps  one  answer,  costly  as  they 
may  be,  to  competitive  factors  which  make  credit 
mandatory. 


.  The  newest  type  of  external  credit  is  not  tied  to 
stores  at  all,  however.  This  is  the  consumer  instalment 
loan  or  the  check-credit  plan.  Under  this  plan  the 
customer  derives  his  credit  directly  from  the  bank. 
While  it  is  still  too  early  to  tell  how  successful  the 
check-credit  plan  will  be  for  the  majority  of  banks, 
and  while  it  is  still  a  relatively  new  service,  it  obvi¬ 
ously  constitute  a  change  in  the  traditional  customer- 
store  relationships. 

It  certainly  would  be  wise  for  every  retailer  to  take 
a  long  hard  look  at  the  effect  of  these  developments 
in  his  own  store  and  in  his  community.  It  is  possible 
that  more  credit,  regardless  of  source,  will  stimulate 
more  buying  and  greater  retail  profits.  But  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  exjject  that  credit  plans  which  divorce  the 
credit  customer  from  the  traditional  link  to  the  store 
will  have  an  adverse  affect,  resulting  in  less  customer 
loyalty  and  less  communication  between  store  and 
customer. 

Paradoxically,  this  new  development  in  consumer 
credit  is  arising  at  a  time  when  money  costs  are  actually 
moving  up.  While  retailers,  especially  smaller  stores, 
have  been  finding  expansion  capital  elusive,  new  con¬ 
sumer  credit  plans  apparently  are  putting  more  money 
into  the  hands  of  customers. 

It  will  take  a  long  while  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  all 
of  the  changes  in  consumer  credit.  NRMA  is  keeping 
a  close  watch  on  this  situation  through  its  Credit 
Management  Division.  We’d  like  your  frank  evalua¬ 
tion  of  how  national  credit  card  plans  or  bank  charge 
account  plans  have  or  may  affect  your  business.  We’d 
also  like  to  know  whether  the  banks  in  your  town  are 
offering  the  check-credit  plan,  and  if  so,  has  this  meant 
anything  to  your  sales  or  your  relationships  with  your 
customers. 

Credit  today  represents  over  60  per  cent  of  total  sales 
volume  and  is  the  largest  single  asset  of  the  store.  It’s 
obvious  that  this  phase  of  retailing  is  major  and  de¬ 
serves  all  the  attention  it  can  get. 
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In  Cincinnati: 


Henry  Harris,  President 
HENRY  HARRIS  INC.,  Cincinnati,  O- 


GOOD 

MERCHANDISE 
DESERVES  GOOD 
PACKAGING 


“In  Cincinnati  —  as  in  most  large  market 
centers  —  specialty  shops  cannot  and  do  not 
try  to  match  department  store  advertising 
in  local  media.  More  subtle  methods 
successfully  promote  store  traffic. 


“Matched  Packaging  of  all  the  merchandise  which  leaves  our  store 
has  ‘that  Henry  Harris  look,’  one  factor  on  which  we  depend  to 
maintain  (and  promote)  the  high  quality  reputation  of  our  business. 


“We  have  been  told  our  Gardner  Boxes  and  companion  bags  are  a 
sign  of  smart  fashion  in  the  Queen  City.  We  observe  that  our 
‘career  girl’  trade  in  particular  is  proud  to  carry  smartly  boxed 
merchandise  back  to  the  office,  for  wearing  the  Henry  Harris 
‘label’  carries  style  distinction.” 


Our  Sales  Offices  In  New  York,  Cleveland,  or  Pittsburgh  can  serve  you  ...  or 
Write,  Wire,  or  Phone  our  Retail  Box  Department 


THB  OARDNBR  DIVISION 


DIAMOND  GARDNER  CORPORATION 


279  S.  Cooper  Ave.,  Cincinnati  (LocKland)  15,  Ohio 
VAIley  1-2090 
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REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON 

By  John  Hazen,  Vice  President  for  Government  Affairs,  NRMA 


Ie  Big  One  Coming  Up.  Still  smarting  from  the  sound 
feat  they  suffered  in  the  first  session  of  the  86th  Congress 
e  major  labor  unions  will  be  putting  forth  their  strongest 
brt  in  January  to  secure  an  expansion  of  coverage  under 
e  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  This  means  that  the  retail 
emption  will  be  in  jeopardy  from  the  moment  the  second 
won  of  the  Congress  opens  in  early  January. 

Ever  since  a  clarification  of  the  retail  exemption  was 
fured  in  1949,  union  officials  and  pro-labor  members  of 
mgress  have  been  shooting  at  the  retail  craft.  Their  main 
tget  is  the  question  of  rate,  a  matter  of  lesser  importance 
:  to  retailers  in  considering  the  over-all  impact  w'hich  cover¬ 
age  under  a  federal  wage-hour  statute  would  have.  The 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  John  Kennedy  (D-Mass.),  S. 
1046,  is  now  before  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  for  consideration.  The  House  has  still  to  act 
on  the  question.  The  Kennedy  bill  was  the  one  bill  seri¬ 
ously  considered  this  year  out  of  many  that  were  introduced. 
In  fact,  Capitol  observers  expected  it  to  be  favorably  re¬ 
ported  before  the  closing  of  the  1959  session. 

The  legislative  situation  in  January  will  not  be  the  least 
bit  complicated.  Labor  will  be  fighting  for  the  passage  of 
some  type  of  wage-hour  bill.  Many  congressmen  who  were 
subject  to  the  heat  of  labor  lobbyists  may  feel  that  they 
must  “give”  labor  something  in  the  coming  session,  because 
of  the  realization  that  an  election  year  is  upon  them.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  vitally  important  that  every  retailer 
impress  upon  his  national  legislators  while  they  are  at  home 
the  fundamental  reasoning  behind  NRMA’s  opposition  to 
federal  coverage  under  a  wage-hour  bill.  The  unique  char¬ 
acter  of  retailing,  the  fact  that  all  retailers  pay  the  going 
rate  in  their  communities,  and  the  uncertain  flow  of  cus¬ 
tomers  into  a  retail  store  are  but  a  few  of  the  valid  reasons 
why  the  question  of  retail  w'ages  and  hours  should  be  left 
to  the  municipalities  and  states  for  any  controls  deemed 
necessary.  Members  of  NRMA  who  feel  they  need  addi¬ 
tional  information  before  talking  with  their  representatives 
and  senators  can  secure  such  information  by  writing  to 
George  L.  Plant,  NRMA’s  labor  exp>ert,  or  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  office. 

We  must  exert  every  ability  that  we  have  before  the 
opening  of  the  next  session  of  Congress.  Our  10-year  fight 
can  be  lost  in  1960. 

The  Co-ops.  NRMA  has  been  active  in  striving  to  secure 
legislation  that  would  bring  about  an  equalization  of  tax¬ 
ation  among  cooperative  enterprises  and  their  free-enter¬ 


prise  competitors.  This  year  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  before  it  H.  R.  7875,  introduced  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Richard  M.  Simpson  of  Pennsylvania.  Although 
a  great  deal  of  interest  was  generated  among  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  it  was  decided  to  post¬ 
pone  hearings  on  this  subject  until  January.  The  sharp 
increase  in  the  number  of  co-op  department  and  junior 
department  stores  in  various  parts  of  the  country  prompted 
NRMA  to  join  with  17  other  national  groups,  likewise  faced 
with  unfair  co-op  competition,  to  fight  for  what  seems  to 
proponents  of  the  legislation  to  be  little  more  than  simple 
justice— the  equalization  of  taxation  among  all  business 
enterprises. 

Spending.  A  major  topic  this  year  in  Washington  was 
related  to  budget  balancing,  which  appears  to  be  almost  a 
lost  art  in  these  days  of  expanded  government  activity  and 
the  fears  that  accompany  the  shockingly  regular  increases 
in  the  debt  limit.  Although  the  Congress  cut  the  Eisenhower 
budget  by  $1,087,970,844  (a  saving  which  is  substantially 
less  when  the  “back  door”  spending  policy  used  by  Congress 
is  considered),  the  possibilities  for  a  balanced  budget  next 
year  still  remain  very  much  a  matter  for  conjecture.  All 
estimates  for  spending  next  year  (fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1960)  indicate  that  government  outlays  will  exceed  by 
$2  billion  the  1959  figure.  Added  to  this  problem  is  the 
fact  that  for  the  third  time  in  less  than  two  years  President 
Eisenhower  asked  Congress  for  an  increase  in  the  legal  limit 
on  the  public  debt.  In  1958,  Congress  raised  the  official  debt 
limit  from  $275  billion  to  $280  billion.  The  next  step, 
which  came  quickly,  was  to  up  the  limit  (since  expired,  as 
of  June  30,  1959)  to  $283  billion,  with  a  temporary  addition 
of  $5  billion.  This  year  Congress  set  the  legal  limit  at  $285 
billion,  with  a  $10  billion  temporary  ceiling,  to  expire  next 
June. 

Unfortunately,  all  these  figures  have  the  ability  to  change. 
Budget  figures,  no  matter  how  bitterly  argued  or  hard 
fought  to  be  cut  to  the  lowest  point,  are  always  subject  to 
being  increased  through  the  medium  of  “supplementary” 
appropriations.  The  debt  ceiling,  as  evidenced  by  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  past  two  years,  likewise  has  the  facility  of 
growing. 

Ironically,  with  all  the  pressures  from  citizens  to  cut 
government  spending,  which  is  the  major  influence  bring¬ 
ing  on  inflation,  we  find  Congress  appropriating  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  every  year  to  find  the  causes  for  rising 
prices  and  the  fall  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 
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Anyone  who  can  lie  down  is  a  Beautyrest  prospect! 


I  say  a  person  can  have  special  talent  in  no 
given  field  and  still  be  right  for  Beaut jrest! 

And  the  salesman  who  sells  anything  less  violates 
the  public  right  to  sleep  on  the  best  mattress.  Not  to 
mention  yovu*  right  to  make  the  best  profit! 

What’s  in  a  Beautyrest®  that  makes  it  such  a  re¬ 
markable  value  at  $79.50?  Let’s  take  a  look. 

For  one  thing,  837  separate  springs!  Everyone  knows 
Beautyrest  is  the  best  sprung  mattress.  No  sagging 
sack,  no  aching  back.  Two  on  a  double  bed  can  sleep 
in  single-bed  comfort  .  .  .  happily  ever  after! 

And  you  know,  of  course,  that  Beautyrest  is  a  last¬ 


ing  proposition.  What  they  did  to  Beautyrest  at  United 
States  Testing  shouldn’t  happen  to  a  mattress.  Yet 
Beautyrest  stood  the  torture  three  times  longer  than 
the  next  best  mattress  tested. 

All  this  for  $79.50  ...  or  a  tiny  a  night  with  the 
Beautyrest  10-year  guarantee!  Now  I  don’t  care  if  a 
guy  makes  60  or  600  bucks  a  week.  At  2^  a  night,  he 
can  afford  to  sleep  on  the  best  mattress! 

Or,  in  the  immortal  words  of  John  W. 
Hubbell:  “If  every  man,  woman  and  child  isn’t  ^ 
a  prospect  for  a  Beautjrrest,  then  a  good  night’s  C 
sleep  is  going  out  of  style!’’  » 

019S9  by  Simmons  Co.,  Mdse.  Msrt,  Chiesfo,  lU. 
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STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine  I  Oao 


THE 

DOWNTOWN 

RECOVERY 


F  &  R  Lazarus  has  built  an  addition 
of  10  floors  and  300,000  square  feet  to 
its  store  in  downtown  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Sizable  investments  demonstrate  retail 
confidence  in  a  healthy  downtown  future 


The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  slippage  of  retail 
business  away  from  downtown  Detroit 
has  been  halted.  Frank  Colombo, 
Hudson’s  vice  president  and  assistant 
general  manager,  told  the  NRMA’s 
Downtown  Development  Committee 
last  month  that  his  transaction  records 
show  downtown  definitely  on  the  up¬ 
grade  again.  Furthermore,  he  said, 
the  citywide  figures  indicate  that  the 
trend  back  to  downtown  shopping  is 
general  in  Detroit. 

The  prodigious  expenditures  and 
efforts  that  are  rebuilding  the  central 
business  district  of  Detroit  are  being 
duplicated  in  practically  every  large 
city,  and  in  an  astonishing  number  of 
smaller  cities.  There  are  no  national 
figures  yet  to  show'  how  widespread  is 
the  retail  sales  recovery  of  downtown, 
or  whether  the  trend  observed  in  De¬ 
troit  has  also  developed  wherever 
there  is  a  strong  downtown  renewal 
program. 

But  Stores  finds  this  impressive  fact 
to  confirm  the  impression  that  the 
downtown  tide  has  turned:  A  survey 
of  NRMA  members  conducted  in 
August  revealed  that  25  per  cent  of  the 
reporting  stores  had  found  it  necessary 
to  increase  their  downtown  space  in 
the  past  12  months.  And  space  expan¬ 
sion  these  days  is  not  undertaken  out 
of  mere  optimism.  Generally  it  occurs 
only  after  systematic  refixturing  and 
new  layout  have  increased  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  the  existing  space  to  its  abso¬ 
lute  limit.  (More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
reporting  stores  refixtured  last  year.) 


Many  store  modernizations  are  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  conjunction  with  an  or¬ 
ganized  campaign,  like  Detroit’s,  to 
make  the  whole  downtown  district 
more  attractive  and  accessible.  Other 
stores  are  doing  the  job  independently, 
in  communities  that  don’t  need  or 
believe  they  don’t  need  downtown  re¬ 
newal.  But  whatever  the  background, 
the  result  is  a  sizable  contribution  by 
retailers  to  the  economic  health  of 
the  city— in  property  improvement,  in 
tax  revenues  and  in  payrolls. 

Tight  money,  some  retailers  say,  is 
stalling  their  modernization  plans. 
Nevertheless,  here  are  some  sample 
statistics  that  indicate  they’re  borrow¬ 
ing  and  spending  confidently  for 
downtown  plant  improvement: 

►  Four-fifths  of  the  reporting  re¬ 
tailers  in  the  $5  to  $10  million  volume 
category  installed  new  fixtures  last 
year,  at  an  average  expenditure  of 
$32,000. 

►  More  than  a  third  of  the  report¬ 
ing  retailers  in  the  $10  to  $20  million 
category  put  in  new  elevators  or  esca¬ 
lators,  or  both,  in  their  downtown 
stores,  the  cost  ranging  from  $48,000  to 
well  over  $1  million. 

►  The  average  small  downtown  re¬ 
tailer,  doing  less  than  $2  million  a 
year,  spent  over  $20,000  on  moderniz¬ 
ation  last  year. 

►  The  biggest  stores  (over  $20  mil¬ 
lion)  intend  to  spend  an  average  of 
over  $2.5  million  each  on  downtown 
modernization  during  the  next  five 
years.  (This  average  is  for  single  stores, 
not  groups.) 


►  Nearly  25  per  cent  of  all  the 
stores  doing  over  $2  million  have  in¬ 
vested  in  parking  space  or  parking 
structures  in  the  past  twelve  months. 
Their  costs  have  ranged  from  $2,000 
all  the  way  up  to  $1  million. 

The  full  story  of  what  is  being  spent 
on  downtown  stores,  and  how,  is 
shown  in  Tables  I  and  II  on  page  15. 
These  figures  are  all  for  individual 
stores,  not  groups  or  chains,  and  repre¬ 
sent  a  sample  of  about  10  per  cent  of 
NRMA  membership,  well  distributed 
geographically. 

Some  Large  Company  Plans 

The  group-ownership  department 
stores  led  the  great  trek  to  the  shop¬ 
ping  center,  created  many  centers 
themselves.  In  doing  so  they  also  cre¬ 
ated  a  lot  of  other  things:  a  new  genre 
of  store  architecture,  a  slow  revolution 
in  store  organization,  and  sometimes 
a  split  fjersonality  for  themselves,  as 
William  Snaith  of  Raymond  Loewy 
Company  points  out  further  on  in 
these  pages. 

Generally,  these  companies  expect 
the  ratio  of  suburban  store  to  total 
store  business  to  continue  increasing, 
but,  after  15  years  of  shopping  center 
development,  at  a  slower  pace.  Ralph 
Lazarus  reported  last  June  that  branch 
stores  account  for  25  per  cent  of  total 
Federated  business.  Branch  stores  of 
the  Macy  group,  both  city  branches 
and  suburban,  contributed  one-third 
of  that  corporation’s  volume  in  the 
year  ended  April  1959.  In  the  May 
Department  Stores  Company,  branch 
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volume  had  reached  40  per  cent  at  the 
end  of  1958.  In  the  Associated  Dry 
Goods  group,  branches  accounted  last 
year  for  32  per  cent  of  total  sales. 
Thirty  per  cent  of  City  Stores’  volume 
is  done  in  the  suburbs. 

In  view  of  these  figures,  developed 
from  zero  or  near-zero  in  the  past  15 
years,  it  is  not  surprising  that  store 
resources  have  been  poured  into  the 
suburbs  and  that  the  news  spotlight 
has  been  constantly  on  these  expendi¬ 
tures. 

I'he  size  of  these  companies’  capital 
improvement  outlays  downtown  may, 
consequently,  come  as  a  surprise,  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  increasing  rein¬ 
forces  the  general  impression  of  a  re¬ 
newal  of  emphasis  on  downtown  store 
improvement.  R.  H.  Macy  &:  Co.  spent 
$4,575,000  in  the  year  ended  July  19.59 
for  the  improvement  of  existing  down¬ 
town  stores  and  service  buildings,  and 
in  the  year  ending  July  1960  plans  to 
spend  $7,500,000.  For  comparison,  the 
costs  of  three  suburban  units  opening 
in  Macy’s  current  fiscal  year  will  be 
$11,750,000. 

The  May  Department  .Stores  Com¬ 
pany  has  spent  $6  million  on  its  down¬ 
town  stores  and  service  buildings  in 
the  past  12  months;  will  spend  $7 
million  in  the  next  12.  “We  believe,’’ 
comments  Morton  D.  May,  “that  the 
downtown  areas  will  be  revitalized,  if 
not  right  away,  at  least  sometime  with¬ 
in  the  next  10  years;  and  we  believe 
that  getting  people  to  live  downtown 
or  nearby  is  one  vital  element  that  has 
been  overlooked  in  many  downtown 
rehabilitation  programs.  Our  general 
managers  will  take  an  active  part  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  core  areas  of 
their  respective  cities.’’ 

For  its  11  downtown  stores,  the  As¬ 
sociated  Dry  Goods  Corporation  in  the 
past  12  months  has  spent  $2,700,000 
on  improvement  and  expansion.  In 
addition,  one  of  the  corporation’s 
landlords  has  invested  $2,500,000  in 
new  facilities  for  Associated’s  down¬ 
town  expansion  program.  In  the  next 
12  months,  growth  and  modernization 
in  the  downtown  stores  will  cost  As¬ 
sociated  $2,400,000,  part  of  the  expend¬ 
iture  being  for  new  property  which 
the  Stewart  Dry  Goods  Co.  will  use  to 
double  its  size  in  Lexington,  Ky.  As 
for  suburban  costs.  Lord  &  Taylor’s 
new  branch  in  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  and 
Powers  Dry  Goods  Co.'s  branch  at 


Highland  Village,  Minn,  will  come  to 
a  total  of  $6,200,000. 

City  Stores  reports  expenditures  of 
$2.2  million  on  downtown  store  mod¬ 
ernization  in  the  past  year. 

In  the  Federated  Department  Stores 
group,  the  F.  &  R  Lazarus  Company 
built  a  10-floor,  300,000  square-foot 
addition  to  the  downtown  store  in  Co¬ 
lumbus  and  enlarged  one  of  its  three 
parking  garages  by  adding  a  fourth 
level.  I.azarus  now  provides  Columbus 
with  downtown  parking  space  for 
2,200  cars.  The  new  Abraham  &:  Straus 
addition  in  downtown  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
has  a  600-car  parking  garage,  25,000 
square  feet  of  selling  space  for  home 
furnishings,  and  50,000  square  feet  of 
reserve  stock  space.  Shillito’s  is  build¬ 
ing  a  service  building  of  230,000 
square  feet  in  a  midtown  location  in 
Cincinnati,  and  Rike-Kumler  in  Day- 
ton  will  soon  complete  a  six-deck  park¬ 
ing  garage. 

Not  counting  the  garages,  Federated 
last  year  and  this  year  is  adding 
605,000  square  feet  of  downtown 
space;  w'hile  the  new  and  enlarged 
space  represented  by  branches  of  Abra¬ 
ham  &  Straus,  Sanger’s,  Bloomingdale’s 
and  Shillito’s  adds  up  to  478,000 
square  feet.  The  Shillito  branch  will 
not  be  completed  until  1961. 

The  Chains  Downtown 

.\mong  the  chains,  an  outstanding 
case  in  point  is  the  J.  C.  Penney  Com¬ 
pany.  The  17  new  suburban  units 
opened  in  the  past  12  months  repre¬ 
sented  an  investment  of  $13  million. 
But  besides  opening  one  new  city  store 
at  a  cost  of  $200,000,  Penney  spent 
.$26  million  on  improvement  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  its  existing  downtown 
stores.  Penney’s  shopping  center  pro¬ 
gram  is  growing  and  in  the  coming  12 
months  there  will  be  21  new  suburban 
stores  at  an  outlay  of  $15  million. 
But,  once  again,  the  company  will 
spend  twice  as  much  downtown: 
$28  million  for  store  improvements. 

The  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.,  also 
pushing  rapidly  into  the  suburbs, 
will  have  spent  $19  million  between 
the  fall  of  1958  and  the  fall  of  1960 
on  158  new  shopping  center  stores. 
But  the  company’s  two-year  costs  for 
new  and  modernized  stores  in  down¬ 
town  locations  come  to  $27.2  million 
in  the  same  period. 

The  S.  S.  Kresge  Company  got  a  lot 


of  downtown  modernization  behind  it 
between  1945  and  1956,  and  for  the 
past  three  years  has  been  most  involved 
in  shopping  center  expansion.  I’hirty- 
three  suburban  units  have  been  ojjened 
in  the  past  12  months  and  50  more 
are  to  come  in  the  next  1 2— represent¬ 
ing  a  $14  million  investment  by 
Kresge  and  a  $31  million  investment 
by  landlords.  Nevertheless,  nearly  $l 
million  has  been  spent  in  the  past  year 
on  new  downtown  stores  and  ware¬ 
house  additions  in  the  U.  S.  and  Can¬ 
ada,  and  $1.5  million  will  be  spent 
in  new  city  locations  in  the  coming 
year.  Improvements  to  existing  city 
stores  in  the  past  year  have  cost  Kresge 
$5.6  million,  and  the  estimate  for  the 
coming  year  is  $3.6  million.  (Kresge’s 
total  volume  in  1958  was  $331  mil¬ 
lion,  of  which  over  $250  million  was 
done  in  city  stores.) 

A  Look  at  the  Future 

The  figures  are  merely  samples.  But 
they  add  up  unmistakably  to  a  certain 
fact:  no  major  retailers  intend  to 
abdicate  their  downtown  positions, 
and  a  good  number  are  radically  step 
ping  up  the  pace  of  their  downtown 
expenditures.  Wheelock  H.  Bingham, 
president  of  R.  H.  Macy,  Inc.,  ex¬ 
presses  the  large  department  store 
point  of  view  this  way: 

“We  are  not  at  all  pessimistic  about 
the  possibility  of  holding  and  even  im¬ 
proving  the  volume  position  of  our 
downtown  stores.  We  are  not  betting 
all  of  our  money  either  on  the  down¬ 
town  possibilities  or  the  suburban  pos¬ 
sibilities.  We  think  the  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  population  and  purchasing 
power  in  the  country  will  support 
healthy  business  for  alert  merchants 
in  both  types  of  locations.’’ 

And  Robert  J.  McKim,  chairman 
of  Associated  Dry  Goods,  says: 

“Despite  the  dramatic  branch  ex¬ 
pansion,  the  vitality  of  downtown 
stores  has  been  amazing,  with  many 
downtown  units  continuing  to  in¬ 
crease  their  volume.  It  may  be  that 
the  outgoing  tide  of  population  in 
some  areas  has  reached  its  peak  and 
some  return  may  be  about  to  occur. 
The  slum  clearance  program,  the 
growth  of  new  parking  areas  and  ga¬ 
rages,  and  the  building  of  rapid  access 
highways  are  all  creating  an  atmos¬ 
phere  which  should  strengthen  the 
positions  of  downtown  stores." 
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TABLE  I  -  WHAT  DOWNTOWN  STORES  ARE  SPENDING  ON  MODERNIZATION 


ANNUAL  VOLUME 

Under 

$2,000,000 

$5,000,000 

$10,000,000 

Over 

$2,000,000 

to  $5,000,000 

to  $10,000,000 

to  $20,000,000 

$20,000,000 

%  of  Total  Reporting  Sample 

(52%) 

(24%) 

(9%) 

(7%) 

(8%) 

Modernized  in  past  12  months 

(9/58  to  8/59) 

75% 

80% 

88% 

81% 

100% 

Average  Modernization  Expendi* 

ture  (9/58  to  8/59) 

$20,430 

$74,700 

$157,500 

$233,000 

$543,830 

%  Estimating  Modernization  Ex- 

penditure  for  next  12  months 

(9/59  to  8/60) 

67% 

66% 

70% 

100% 

91% 

Average  Estimated  Expenditure 
for  next  12  months  (9/59  to 

8/60) 

$21,000 

$100,000 

$121,000 

$515,000 

$533,000 

%  Estimating  Modernization  Ex¬ 
penditure  for  next  5  years 

44% 

51% 

65% 

54% 

67% 

Average  5-Year  Estimate 

$65,000 

$230,000 

$615,000 

$1,710,000 

$2,525,000 

TABLE  II  -  HOW  DOWNTOWN  STORES  HAVE  MODERNIZED  IN  THE  PAST  YEAR  (9/58  to  8/59) 

ANNUAL  VOLUME 

Under 

$2,000,000 

$5,000,000 

$10,000,000 

Over 

$2,000,000 

to  $5,000,000 

to  $10,000,000 

to  $20,000,000 

$20,000,000 

Expanded  into  New  Space 

24% 

23% 

19% 

45% 

34% 

Installed  New  Fixtures 

53% 

74% 

81% 

63% 

83% 

Average  Cost 

$7,100 

$24,700 

$32,000 

$77,000 

$123,250 

Installed  New  Lighting 

37% 

44% 

63% 

54% 

50% 

Average  Cost 

$3,750 

$7,200 

$13,500 

$11,750 

$34,000 

Modernized  Exterior 

20% 

18% 

31% 

18% 

33% 

Average  Cost 

$10,750 

$30,500 

$46,500 

$22,000 

$54,500 

Installed  New  or  Additional 

Air  Conditioning 

26% 

20% 

30% 

45% 

25% 

Average  Cost 

$5,700 

$13,000 

$12,000 

$125,000 

$37,500 

Opened  New  Parking  Space 

in  Garages  or  Lots 

1  in  10 

1  in  5 

1  in  4 

1  in  3 

1  in  10 

Range  of  Cost 

$1,000 

$2,000 

•  $12,000 

$8,000  to  $1,000,000 

to  $50,000 

to  $27,000 

to  $200,000 

Installed  New  or  Additional 
Elevators  and/or  Escalators 

1  in  30 

1  in  8 

1  in  9 

1  in  3 

1  in  5 

Range  of  Cost 

$18,000 

$1,500 

$10,000 

$48,000 

$30,000 

to  $40,000 

to  $10,000 

to  $30,000 

to  $1,300,000 

to  $550,000 

Modernized  or  Built  New  Service, 

Warehouse,  Rec'g.  &  Marking 

Facilities,  Workrooms,  etc. 

18% 

26% 

44% 

27% 

58% 

Average  Cost 

$2,000 

$4,650 

$12,200 

$23,500 

From  $4:000 

to  $2,000,000 

Other  Improvements,  including 
new  floors,  ceilings,  executive 
offices,  customer  service  offices. 

employee  facilities,  restaurants 

37% 

50% 

80% 

63% 

45% 

Average  Cost 

$2,650 

$6,400 

$30,000 

$32,000 

$37,000 

ne 
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has  a  good  start  on  modernization  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  location  of  the  Jones 
Store,  whose  rebuilding  is  described 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  sketches 
will  be  presented  to  the  property  own- 
concerned  by  the  architects’  group 
and  the  Downtown  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

In  Orlando,  Florida  the  Downtown 
Merchants  and  Executives  Association 
hopes  that  by  next  year  it  will  be  able 
to  secure  approval  of  an  ordinance 
requiring  property  owners  to  erect 
permanent  marquees  if  they  put  up 
anything  to  shelter  store  fronts. 

Peekskill,  N.  Y.  offers  free  parking 
privileges  to  shoppers  and  makes  a 
production  of  it.  Eight  pretty  high 
school  girls  called  “meterettes"  have 


Notes  on  Doiuntown  Planning 


Only  in  Europe  and  South  America, 
however,  are  the  customers  literally  ers 
living  on  top  of  the  big  stores.  The 
third  largest  department  store  in 
Sweden  occupies  the  street  and  lower 
levels  of  a  new  block-long  building 
whose  four  upper  stories  are  given 
over  to  apartments.  The  store  thus 
combines  the  advantages  of  downtown 
location  with  the  operating  economy 
of  a  one-story  suburban  plant.  (See 
page  71,  this  issue,  for  a  complete  de¬ 
scription.)  And  in  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
the  VAM  department  store  occupies 
the  first  five  floors  of  a  15-story  build¬ 
ing,  with  10  stories  of  apartment  hous¬ 
ing  above.  (Stores,  November,  1956.) 

In  the  U.  S.,  the  idea  of  the  combi¬ 
nation  structure  downtown  takes  other 
and  less  striking  forms,  which  will  also 
be  found  described  in  this  issue.  For 
example,  Abraham  &  Straus  builds  a 
ramp  garage  above  a  block-square  floor  a  one-man 
of  selling  space. .  . .  Adolph  Novak,  the  partment  : 
architect,  proposes  that  non-competi-  It  costs  ab 
live  stores  share  space  and  operating  keep  the  p 
costs  in  high-rise  downtown  buildings.  Toledo,  < 
.  .  .  Kresge-Newark  rents  out  two  vest  of  nati 

upper  floors  as  office  space.  .  .  .  But  not  of  a  pedesi 

even  Mr.  Zeckendorf  has  yet  proposed  is  continu 

to  combine  one  of  his  mammoth  apart-  vember.  D 

ment  houses  with  a  big-city  depart-  had  an  eqi 

ment  store.  licized,  act 

In  Kansas  City,  the  local  chapter  of  last  month 

the  .Vinerican  Institute  of  .-Xrchitetts  the  City  G 

is  jjreparing  sketches  of  suggested  fa-  lighting  or 

cade  improvements  for  the  businesses  modern  fl 

on  a  pilot  block.  The  block  selected  downtown 
is  on  Twelfth  Street,  one  that  already  S86,000  a 


Downtown  homes  are  important. 
Those  who  attended  NRMA  Down¬ 
town  Development  Committee  clinics 
in  Kansas  City  in  April  and  in  Detroit 
last  month  were  particularly  impressed 
by  the  city  planners’  insistence  on  this 
phase  of  urban  renewal.  Most  of  the 
long-range  master  plans  that  have 
been  developed  in  recent  years  take 
note  of  this  need  for  middle-  to  high- 
income  housing  within  walking  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  commercial  developments. 

For  example,  Toledo’s  future  down¬ 
town,  as  the  planners  visualize  it, 
would  be  bordered  by  blocks  of  new 
apartments  in  a  park-like  setting.  All 
the  existing  buildings  in  the  designat¬ 
ed  area  would  be  razed  to  make  way 
for  these  downtown  homes. 

Kansas  City  already  has  a  good  deal 
of  its  new  downtown  quality  housing 
built,  with  more  under  way.  Robert 
F.  Tinstman,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Downtown  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  comments: 
“More  and  more,  communities  seem 
to  realize  the  desirability  of  maintain¬ 
ing  and  even  increasing  the  residential 
units  in  close  proximity  to  the  down¬ 
town  district,  to  provide  ever-present 
customers.’’ 

On  the  narrow  island  of  Manhattan, 
huge,  high  rental  apartment  houses 
are  going  up  as  fast  as  the  slum  blocks 
on  the  East  Side  can  be  cleared,  with 
the  result  that  well-heeled  customers 
by  the  thousands  are  being  brought 
within  walking  distance  of  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  shopping. 


Seaman, 


East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
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city  absorbing  13  per  cent  of  the  cost 
and  the  downtown  property  owners 
sharing  the  rest  on  a  front  foot  assess¬ 
ment  basis.  The  current  street  light¬ 
ing  assessment  averages  $1.09  per  front 
foot;  the  new  lighting  will  increase 
this  to  $4.54. 

On  the  Toledo  mall,  Philip  J.  Zel¬ 
ler,  executive  secretary  of  Downtown 
Toledo  Associates,  writes: 

“In  less  than  one  month  after  the 
program  started,  official  delegations 
from  more  than  60  cities,  totaling  be¬ 
tween  600  and  1,000  persons,  visited 
downtown  Toledo  to  view  our  malls. 
These  included  city  officials,  mer¬ 
chants,  planners  and  even  federal 
officials. 

“There  are  diverse  opinions  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  malls.  However,  in 
a  survey  we  conducted  after  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  mall  experiment  70 
per  cent  of  the  businessmen  located 
on  the  malls  wanted  them  continued 
while  53  per  cent  of  the  off-the-mall 
businessmen  also  wanted  them  con¬ 
tinued. 

“By  and  large,  the  malls  have  been 
(Continued  on  page  79) 


Two  New  Sears,  Roebuck  Stores  Downtown 

Sears,  roebuck  &  CO.,  which  has  a  long-standing  policy  of  locating 
its  new  stores  in  suburban  areas,  twice  within  a  two-week  period  this 
year  broke  wdth  its  orvn  traditions. 

On  July  29th,  Sears  opened  a  new  five-floor  store  on  an  eight-acre  tract 
in  downtown  Jacksonville,  Fla.  One  week  later,  another  downtown  Sears 
store  w’as  opened  in  Port  Huron,  Mich.  In  both  cases,  the  stores  are  an 
integral  part  of  urban  redevelopment  programs  designed  to  save  the 
downtown  areas  from  decay. 

The  largest  in  the  company’s  southern  territory.  Sears’  new  Jackson¬ 
ville  store  (shown  above)  is  located  on  the  St.  John’s  River.  The  store 
is  flanked  by  a  new  municipal  auditorium  and  a  15-floor  general  office 
building.  All  told,  Jacksonville’s  downtown  rehabilitation  program  is  to 
cost  $194  million,  of  which  $90  million  is  for  a  new  expressway  system. 

The  new  Sears  store  in  downtown  Port  Huron,  Mich,  is  one  of  several 
construction  projects  which  have,  in  the  past  five  years,  transformed  a 
16-block  area  in  the  city’s  “old  first  ward.”  A  new  YMCA,  county  health 
department  building,  telephone  company  buildings,  and  a  civic  center 
are  among  other  structures  which  have  helped  rejuvenate  the  central 
business  district.  Sears  invested  more  than  $1  million  in  the  new  store, 
of  which  the  Port  Huron  Times-Herald  said:  “The  store  .  .  .  matches  the 
other  new  buildings  in  the  Civic  Center  in  beauty.  It  is  a  worthwhile 
addition  to  the  commercial  buildings  of  Port  Huron  and,  of  course,  to 
the  Civic  Center.” 

Sears  officials  emphasize  that  the  new^  stores  in  downtown  Jacksonville 
and  Port  Huron  do  not  mean  the  company  has  abandoned  its  policy  of 
building  in  sidjurban  locations.  They  add  this  comment,  however: 
“These  two  stores  show  that  Sears  takes  a  lively  and  creative  interest  in 


the  welfare  of  the  communities  in  which  it  operates.  And  this  interest 
includes  the  downtown  areas.” 


The  architectural  transformation  of  Main  Streets  all  over  the 
■  S.  is  7nostly  the  result  of  small  store  enterprise.  Seaman, 
0(1(1  ir  Morey  of  East  Aurora,  A'.  Y.  (population  6,000)  recent- 
douhled  its  space  by  buying  an  adjoining  store,  then  did  a 
pplete  modernization,  inside  and  outside.  The  two  units 
houm  at  right,  as  they  used  to  look)  were  connected  inside  by 
oiking  a  \5-foot  arch  through  the  dividing  wall.  The  attrac- 
vnew  front  (shown  at  left)  luas  designed  by  John  G.  Schwartz 
^ast  Aurora.  Inside,  the  store,  now  occupying  17,000  square 
^1,  has  new  pxtures  and  lighting,  air  conditioning,  a  modern- 
A  receiving  and  marking  room.  John  Hodson  of  Buffalo, 
y.,  designed  the  interior. 
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Nine  well-known  specialists  talk  about  the  economies  of  down¬ 
town  store  modernization.  Each  tackles  a  different  phase  of  the 
subject,  but  all  reveal  that  their  first  concern— like  the  store 
owner's— what  return  can  be  expected  on  the  investment. 


Hoiv  to  Cut  the  High  Cost 
of  a  Doufiitoufn  Building 


By  Adolph  Nouak,  Copeland,  Novak  and  Israel 


More  space  is  seldom  the  chief 
need  of  the  downtown  merchant 
today.  For  many,  the  real  problem  is 
too  much  space  and  the  heavy  over¬ 
head  it  involves.  Both  department 
stores  and  specialty  stores  are  finding 
that  they  have  more  area  than  their 
sales  volume  demands.  In  some  cases, 
the  siphoning  off  of  business  to  sub¬ 
urban  branches  has  reduced  down¬ 
town  store  volume.  In  many  others, 
the  surplus  of  space  is  merely  the  re¬ 
sult  of  modern  fixturing  and  layout. 

Some  of  the  leading  department 
stores,  while  maintaining  or  increas¬ 
ing  their  downtown  volume,  have 
found  that  a  realignment  of  merchan¬ 
dise  and  the  use  of  more  functional 
fixtures  has  enabled  them  to  reduce 
their  selling  space  without  decreasing 
the  quantity  of  stock.  By  judicious  re¬ 
arrangement  they  have  been  able  to 
develop  periphery  stock  rooms  and 
services  that  can  not  only  function  for 
the  downtown  store,  but  even  can  serv¬ 
ice  branch  units  when  necessary.  With 
proper  planning  a  store  can  substan¬ 
tially  increase  its  volume  of  business 
per  square  foot  in  a  smaller  amount 
of  space.  But  the  advantages  are  part¬ 
ly  lost  if  the  results  is  unproductive 
areas  elsewhere  in  the  building. 

Several  famous  New  York  depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  closed  down  within 
the  past  decade  because  their  plants 
became  too  large  for  their  reduced 
sales  volumes.  Foresight  in  adjusting 
store  areas  might  have  avoided  a  shut¬ 
down.  Larger  areas  require  more  sales¬ 


people,  more  supervisory  personnel, 
larger  inventories,  more  lighting,  etc. 
Unmanned  areas  and  empty  stock  cases 
create  a  depressing,  ghost-like  atmos¬ 
phere  hardly  conducive  to  enthusias¬ 
tic  shopping. 

Downtown  store  buildings  usually 
represent  some  of  the  highest  priced 
real  estate  in  the  community.  But  to- 
tlay,  wasted  space  in  many  of  them 
considerably  reduces  the  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  per  square  foot  return.  Smaller 
stores  often  do  not  do  sufficient  vol¬ 
ume  on  upper  floors  to  w'arrant  the 
expensive  upkeep.  In  most  stores  to¬ 
day  valuable  space  is  devoted  to  non¬ 
profit  overhead,  such  as  accounts  and 
auditing  departments,  and  executive 
offices.  With  the  convenience  and 
speed  of  today’s  communication  sys¬ 
tems,  such  services  could  be  housed 
without  loss  of  efficiency  in  less  ex¬ 
pensive  quarters  away  from  the  store 
building. 

Sharing  Space  and  Costs 

How  can  these  surplus  areas  in  100 
per  cent  locations  be  utilized  for  maxi¬ 
mum  returns?  If  a  new  building  is  in 
question,  how  can  a  single  store  afford 
expensive  downtown  space? 

A  new  concept  of  joint  enterprise 
among  unrelated,  non<ompetitive 
stores,  all  housed  under  one  roof,  may 
be  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  too 
much  space  for  the  single  store  within 
a  large  building  or  too  costly  space  for 
a  single  store  downtown.  The  tremen¬ 
dous  success  of  our  recent  application 


of  this  concept  to  a  group  of  branch 
stores  has  elicited  keen  interest  in  re¬ 
tailing  circles,  and  we  are  now  discuss¬ 
ing  plans  for  adapting  this  principle 
for  a  group  of  downtowm  stores. 

At  the  Vernon  Hills  Shopping  Area 
which  we  designed  in  Westchester 
Uounty,  New’  York,  three  leading 
Fifth  Avenue  Stores— De  Pinna,  one  of 
New  York’s  oldest  specialty  stores; 
Georg  Jensen  Inc.,  famous  for  silver, 
china  and  gifttvares;  and  F.  A.  O. 
Schwarz,  renow’ned  toy  store— share  a 
single  building,  each  having  its  own 
exterior  entrance  and  show  windows. 
On  the  inside,  the  three  are  separate 
interconnecting  units,  without  doors 
or  gates  to  divide  them. 

Although  each  establishment  main¬ 
tains  it  own  identity  and  character, 
together  they  form  a  homogeneous 
concept  of  integrated  selling.  De  Pin¬ 
na’s  newly  created  Linens  and  Domes¬ 
tics  Department  is  adjacent  to  Jensen’s 
Dinnerware  and  Giftwares,  and  its 
Children’s  Clothing  area  leads  directly 
to  the  Schwarz  toys. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  this  vers¬ 
ion  of  joint  enterprise  bears  no 
resemblance  to  a  leased  department 
arrangement.  Each  unit  uses  its  own 
name  in  its  own  clearly  identified 
store. 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement 
are  obvious.  In  addition  to  sharing 
construction  costs,  the  operating  ex¬ 
penses  are  reduced  by  the  use  of  com¬ 
mon  facilities,  such  as  telephone 
switchboard,  rest  rooms,  receiving  area, 
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vertical  transportation,  truck  loading 
docks,  employees’  facilities,  mainte¬ 
nance,  electrical  equipment,  and,  to 
a  large  extent,  shared  advertising.  For 
the  customer  it  creates  a  shopping  cen¬ 
ter  within  a  single  building,  affording 
the  convenience  of  access  from  one 
store  to  another  without  leaving  the 
building. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  to  envision 
such  cooperation  among  non-competi¬ 
tive  stores  in  sharing  a  downtown 
building,  or  in  remodeling  adjacent 
stores  into  a  single  structure.  In  the 
case  of  the  large  building  it  provides 
the  solution  to  the  problem  of  wasted 
space,  and  for  smaller  stores,  it  lowers 
the  remodeling  cost  for  each  merchant 
and  allow's  for  subsequent  decreased 
overhead  and  operating  expenses. 

The  Downtown  Application 

The  implementation  of  this  concept 
in  downtown  areas  poses  many  intri¬ 
cate  problems  for  the  store  architect. 
The  building  or  group  of  buildings 
must  have  the  appearance  of  a  single 
unit,  yet  it  must  give  individual  iden¬ 
tity  to  each  partner  in  the  venture. 
The  show  windows  must  be  subdivid¬ 
ed  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  dif¬ 
ferent  store  areas.  Exterior  identifica¬ 
tion  of  each  unit  must  be  so  defined 
that  one  does  not  dominate  the  other. 

The  architect  must  redesign  the  in¬ 
terior,  allotting  the  space  in  propor- 
t’on  to  each  investment,  aligning  the 
units  in  relation  to  the  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  at  the  same  time,  creat¬ 
ing  for  each  store  an  individual  iden¬ 
tity  distinguishing  it  from  the  others 
despite  the  absence  of  physical  divis¬ 
ions.  In  a  multi-floored  building,  sep¬ 
arate  units  can  either  share  the  floors 
or  occupy  entire  floors  by  themselves, 
depending  on  their  type  of  merchan¬ 
dise. 

By  the  same  token,  there  should  be 
no  interchange  of  merchandise  be¬ 
tween  the  participating  stores.  Each 
one’s  stock  must  be  confined  within  its 
own  area  so  the  customer  knows  from 
which  store  he  has  bought  each  item. 

Despite  the  complexity  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  redesigning  downtown  stores 
for  a  group  enterprise,  the  resultant 
advantages  in  revitalizing  urban  shop¬ 
ping  justify  further  exploration  of 
eveiy  possible  aspect  of  merchandising 
and  store  planning  that  could  help 
increase  sales  volume  per  square  foot. 


Three  Stores,  One  Building:  The  De  Pinna-F.A.O.  Schioarz-Georg 
Jensen  building  in  Vernon  Hills  Shopping  Area,  Westchester,  New 
York,  designed  by  Copeland,  Novak  and  Israel.  In  a  new  concept  of 
joint  enterprise,  these  three  Fifth  Avenue  store  branches  are  sharing  a 
single  structure  with  separate  entrances.  Inside,  the  three  units  flow 
into  each  other  without  any  physical  barriers  between,  although  each  is 
clearly  identifiable  as  a  separate  unit.  A  similar  plan  to  share  facilities 
and  operating  costs  in  a  downtown  location  is  now  being  considered  by 
a  group  of  New  York  stores  of  considerable  volume. 


Neiu  Materials  and 


Maintenance 


By  Gene  Burke 

Burke,  Kober  &  Nicolais 


ONE  of  the  most  stimulating  aspects 
of  store  modernization  today  is 
the  wealth  of  new  materials,  both 
structural  and  decorative,  that  have 
become  available  in  the  last  20  years. 
Many  were  made  possible  by  the  accel¬ 
eration  of  research  in  materials  and 
methods  during  World  War  II.  I'his 
was  continued  after  the  war  by  the 
building  boom  that  created  an  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  novelty,  variety,  and 
durability  in  all  the  materials  of  arch¬ 
itecture  and  design.  Another  large 
group  of  netv  materials  (new  to  mass 
production  and  American  markets) 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  hard  dol¬ 
lar  and  competition  for  it  by  foreign 
manufacturers. 

In  the  late  30’s,  store  modernization 
was  a  fairly  dry  business  as  far  as  ma¬ 
terials  were  concerned  (although  it 
was  the  pioneer  age  of  statistical  re- 


Costs 


search  in  store  planning).  While  some 
larger  chains  were  experimenting  with 
metal  store  equipment,  glass  store 
fronts,  or  the  early  plastic  laminates, 
most  store  fixtures  were  made  of  w'ood, 
and  “modernization”  meant  removing 
outworn  equipment  to  replace  it  with 
fixtures  of  newer  design,  but  basically 
the  same  materials. 

Today,  the  materials  of  store  mod¬ 
ernization  make  possible  an  infinite 
variety  of  effects  and  illusions  in  de¬ 
sign,  and  at  the  same  time  are  more 
durable  and  easier  to  maintain  than 
the  materials  of  20  or  even  five  years 
ago. 

Plastics  make  possible  countless  pro¬ 
ducts  in  dazzling  variety  of  color,  tex¬ 
ture  and  application.  Strength,  dur¬ 
ability,  uniformity  of  quality  are  the 
greatest  assets  of  the  new  plastic  lam¬ 
inates,  plastic  floor  coverings,  transln- 
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This  inviting  entrance  to  the  Innes  Shoe  Co.  store  in  downtown  Los  Angeles  uses  three  decorative  materials  only 
recently  available  in  the  U.  S.:  heavily  patterned  Italian  fulget  marble  for  interior  and  exterior  flooring,  rough-surfaced 
white  fulget  veneer  on  vertical  surfaces,  glass  mosaic  facing  on  window  canopy.  Designed  by  Burke,  Kober  and  Nicolais. 


cent  materials,  wall  coverings  and  up-  variety  of  coatings  for  all  kinds  of 
holstery,  to  mention  a  few  of  the  larger  surfaces:  finishes  that  will  withstand 

categories.  In  many  cases,  more  prac-  weather,  temperature  and  use  to  an 

tical  plastics  are  becoming  cheaper  amazing  degree,  making  practical  the 

than  the  natural  materials  thev  re-  outdoor  use  of  many  materials,  like 

place.  brass  and  hardwood  that  were  former- 

Metal  is  now  used  extensively  in  ly  confined  to  indoor  use. 
structural  framing  and  reinforcement,  Wallpaper  and  Fabrics  have  made 
and  at  the  same  time,  is  becoming  im-  two  great  advances.  First,  the  chemi- 

portant  as  a  decorative  material.  Fan-  cal  development  of  silicones  (dirt-re- 

ciful  hardware  and  lighting  fixtures  jjellent  coating)  insures  longer  life  and 

are  now  available.  Screening  materials  lower  maintenance  costs  for  these  ma- 

of  patterned  or  perforated  metal  are  terials.  Second,  new  developments  in 

being  widely  used  in  store  fixtures  be-  silk  screen  printing  processes  have 

cause  they  are  lightweight  and  tough.  made  possible  the  making-to-order  of 

Wood  Products  manufacturers,  aware  special  designs  in  small  quantities— 

of  the  new  competition  for  their  mar-  at  reasonable  prices.  Here  is  a  case  of 

kets,  have  been  alert  and  progressive.  the  same  technology  that  once  denied 

Plywood  is  now  available  on  pre-fin-  «s  individualized  products  because  of 

ished  panels  in  many  different  styles  niass  production,  now  making  them 

and  veneers  at  reasonable  costs.  These  possible  again. 

manufacturers,  also  aware  of  the  in-  Plaster  Products  have  recently  re¬ 
creasing  problems  of  wood  supply  turned  to  the  market,  more  interesting 

shortages  plus  rising  raw  materials  in  form  and  more  usable  in  store  de¬ 
costs,  have  found  new  markets  for  by-  sign  than  ever  before.  Architectural 

products,  such  as  panels  pressed  out  of  screens,  decorative  sculpture,  applied 

trimming  room  scraps  that  have  en-  elements,  all  are  available  in  con- 

tered  the  market  as  an  important  new  temporary  designs  as  well  as  tradi- 

decorative  material.  tional  ones.  Again,  postwar  science. 

Paint  and  Surface  Finishes  are  a  with  the  perfection  of  the  flexible 

direct  outgrowth  of  recent  advances  in  mould,  makes  cheaper  and  faster  pro¬ 

chemistry,  and  are  providing  a  rich  duction  possible. 


Imported  Materials  new  to  this 
country  or  newly  available  to  the  aver¬ 
age  budget,  include  Italian  marble 
jji'oducts  and  glass  mosaic,  Japanese 
woven  wall  textures,  Scandinavian 
lighting  fixtures  and  furniture,  Puerto 
Rican  carpets,  Thai  silk  and  Spanish 
wrought  iron,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

The  new  materials  of  modernization 
can  be  found  in  many  more  fields  of 
production  than  can  be  adequately 
covered  here.  (In  fact,  one  of  the  real 
problems  in  architectural  offices  today 
is  how  to  keep  informed  on  the  new 
developments  and  supplied  with  sam¬ 
ples  of  new  materials  as  they  appear 
on  the  market.)  Steel,  alloys,  glass, 
ceramics,  concrete,  all  have  made  sig¬ 
nificant  contributions  in  the  past  two 
decades. 

r.jt  to  store  management,  the  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  modernization 
of  all  these  new  materials  is  almost 
limitless  selection,  plus  today’s  wid¬ 
ened  concept  of  store  design  that  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  value  of  other  influences 
than  “modern.”  More  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  it  is  possible  to  have  the  kind  of 
imaginative  use  of  materials  that  will 
present  an  architectural  expression  of 
store  personality  as  well  as  command 
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port  at  the  outset.  And  they  will 
usually  hnd  that  their  initiative  then 
sparks  the  community  into  action  for 
general  improvement. 

However,  the  most  important  ad¬ 
vantage  of  group-planned  moderniz¬ 
ation  is  economy.  The  costs  for  an 
individual  store  can  be  as  much  as  a 
third  less  if  the  architect  and  contrac¬ 
tor  handle  several  buildings  at  the 
same  time.  Furthermore,  lending  in¬ 
stitutions  will  much  more  readily  sup¬ 
port  a  unified  plan  for  a  whole  block 
of  stores  for  it  spells  healthy  business. 

Some  provisions  for  municipally 
supported  street  improvements  must 
be  made  sooner  or  later,  esp>ecially  if 
the  stores  are  looking  forward  to  a 
mall  development.  But  at  the  outset 
the  practical  plan  is  to  go  ahead  in  a 
small  group.  Then  the  city  will  see  a 
visual  demonstration  of  downtown  im¬ 
provement.  The  merchants  will  un¬ 
mistakably  be  saying,  “We  mean  busi¬ 
ness,”  and  the  citizens  will  get  behind 
them. 


In  Pomona,  Ca/t*/.,  seven  property  owners  whose 
buildings  occupy  the  First  and  Second  Street  block  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  group  modernization  program.  It 
began  with  the  remodeling  of  the  Orange  Belt  Em¬ 
porium,  and  is  now  substantially  completed.  The 
photograph  at  left  shows  the  Second  Street  side  before 
reconstruction.  Above  is  a  rendering  of  a  later  stage, 
a  partial  mall  design,  allowing  streets  to  be  blocked 
off  to  auto  traffic  for  special  occasions.  A  permanent 
mall  is  also  under  consideration.  The  city  council  is 
now  studying  both  plans  and  the  cost  of  installing 
municipal  improvements.  The  project  was  designed 
by  H.  Carlo  Fontaine  &  Associates.  '  . 


The  Block  Plan 
of  Store  Improuement 
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By  H.  Carlo  Fontaine 

H.  Carlo  Fontaine  and  Associates 


MOSr  downtown  merchants  and 
property  owners  are  aware  of  the 
need  for  a  coordinated  improvement 
program.  But  the  redevelopment 
plans  they  have  seen  or  heard  of,  pre¬ 
pared  by  urban  planning  firms  at  con¬ 
siderable  expense,  are  likely  to  be 
more  ambitious  than  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  support. 

Merchants  doing  a  moderate  volume 
cannot  conceive  of  committing  them¬ 
selves  either  to  the  expenditure  these 
programs  involve  or  to  the  task  of 
persuading  municipal  governments  to 
support  them;  nor  can  the  property 
owners  who  lease  to  merchants.  What 
they  want  is  a  realistic  plan  in 
which  the  cost,  year  by  year,  is  within 
reasonable  limits.  They  expect  im¬ 
proving  business  to  pace  the  modern¬ 
ization  expenditures.  A  landlord  wants 
to  know  that  his  investment  in  mod¬ 
ernization  will  be  paid  back  quickly 
in  the  increased  rent  from  bigger  vol¬ 
ume.  Banks  also  want  a  clear  picture 
of  how  the  investment  will  pay  off  the 
investor.  The  architect  or  store  plan¬ 
ner  should  figure  what  volume  in¬ 
crease  the  store  can  expect  and  what. 


therefore,  the  store  can  afford  to  put 
into  modernization. 

Between  the  lone  wolf  approach  of 
the  individual  store  and  the  all-inclu¬ 
sive  program  that  calls  for  revolution¬ 
ary  changes  in  the  whole  commercial 
area,  there  is  a  sensible  middle  course. 
A  group  of  stores  can  plan  their  mod¬ 
ernization  together.  They  will  get  it 
done  without  wading  through  the  red 
tape  of  projects  that  require  city  sup- 


the  ceiling.  With  such  flexibility  a  re¬ 
tailer  can  overnight  change  the  light¬ 
ing,  layout  and,  in  fact,  the  entire 
atmosphere  of  his  store.  This  is  real 
economy,  for  it  is  an  investment  in  the 
future. 

False  economy  is  the  real  danger  of 
store  modernization.  In  too  many 
cases,  cutting  costs  at  the  start  will 
only  multiply  expenses  in  the  end. 
For  instance,  plastic  materials  may 
cost  more  than  some  products,  but 
they  require  far  less  maintenance. 
I'rying  to  save  general  contracton’ 
fees,  some  retailers  contract  out  parts 
of  the  job  themselves.  The  result:  no 
one  firm  is  responsible  for  the  over-all 
project,  and  the  inevitable  delays  cost 
plenty  in  lost  sales. 

Some  retailers  try  to  be  their  own 
architects,  and  end  up  with  projects 
that  are  both  more  expensive  and  less 
versatile  than  if  they  had  received  pro¬ 
fessional  help.  An  architect  not  only 
will  design  a  program  to  suit  your  par¬ 
ticular  needs  and  save  you  money  by 
selecting  the  best  materials  and  tech¬ 
niques,  but  he  will  supervise  and  co¬ 
ordinate  the  entire  project. 

Cooperative  Modernization 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  trends 
in  store  modernization  is  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  downtown  merchants  to  create 
the  advantages  of  the  shopping  center, 
such  as  adequate  parking  and  a  coordi¬ 
nated  store  front  design.  One  of  the 
great  merits  of  the  shopping  center 


A  new  exterior  modernizes  and  unifies  two 
antiquated  buildings,  now  in  the  process  of 
becoming  an  up-to-date  office  structure  with 
store  and  showroom  space  on  the  street. 
Telchin  ir  Campanella  are  the  architects. 
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Modernization 

Economies 


By  Charles  $.  Telchin,  Telchin  &  Campanella,  Architects 


The  job  of  saving  money  on  a  mod¬ 
ernization  program  must  be  done 
in  the  planning  stages,  when  the  re¬ 
tailer  and  his  architect  are  mapping 
out  the  project.  One  of  the  best  ways 
to  do  this  is  to  design  the  structure 
so  that  it  can  be  built  in  modular 
units.  Wall  sections,  for  example, 
could  be  built  in  three-foot  units. 
Since  they  are  identical,  these  build¬ 
ing  blocks  are  easy  to  make  and  easy  to 
assemble,  saving  expensive  labor  costs. 

In  addition,  a  modernization  pro¬ 
gram  should  avoid  construction  that 
requires  special  materials  and  special 
labor.  Standard  techniques  and  ma¬ 
terials,  such  as  stock  hardware,  can 
give  a  modernized  store  a  distinction 
of  its  own,  if  used  with  imagination. 

Many  of  the  magnificent  new  build¬ 
ing  materials  now  on  the  market  were 
designed  with  an  eye  to  these  princi¬ 
ples  of  construction  economy.  Tough 


vinyl  flooring  will  pay  for  itself  be¬ 
cause  of  its  ease  of  maintenance  and 
durability.  “Sandwich  plastics”  can 
be  easily  assembled  into  modular  units 
for  wall  construction.  These  walls, 
which  are  so  thin  they  are  called 
“curtain  walls,”  save  the  retailer  valu¬ 
able  space.  Other  plastics  can  be  used 
in  lightweight,  movable  partitions  that 
will  save  the  retailer  money  in  the 
long  run  because  they  can  be  shifted 
with  ease  into  new  layouts  to  meet 
changing  shopping  patterns. 

This  principle  of  flexibility  should 
be  followed  throughout  the  store  mod¬ 
ernization  program.  Lightweight,  plas¬ 
tic-topped  display  units,  for  example, 
can  be  readily  rearranged  to  give  a 
store  an  entirely  new  floor  plan.  In 
fact,  flexibility  has  been  developed  so 
far  in  store  modernization  that  acous¬ 
tical  blocks  and  recessed  lighting  fix¬ 
tures  can  be  used  interchangeably  in 
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Look-through  window  in  the  china  and  glass  department  of  the  new  Hecht  Co.  store  at  Prince 
Georges  Plaza,  Washington,  D.  C.,  designed  by  the  office  of  Daniel  Schwartzman.  This  suburban 
design  innovation,  if  adapted  to  the  downtown  department  store,  can  save  selling  floor  space. 


is  described  in  terms  of  its  potential 
correcting  or  strengthening  effect  on 
the  shortcomings,  the  strengths  and  the 
ojjerating  costs  of  each  department. 

10.  Particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  concept  of  the  central 
store  as  a  regional  branch  store  serving 
the  downtown  area.  This  concept  re¬ 
quires  the  separation  of  the  downtown 
store  functions  from  the  central  func¬ 
tions  of  executive,  control,  merchan¬ 
dising,  buying,  publicity,  advertising, 
credit,  accounting,  adjustment,  per¬ 
sonnel,  research,  legal,  receiving,  mark¬ 
ing,  delivery,  shuttling,  maintenance, 
telephone  ordering  facilities,  etc. 

Proposed  Alterations 

1.  The  proposed  major  changes  to 
ihe  building  structure  are  listed.  This 
includes  building  additions,  exterior 
renovations  and  changes  in  vertical 
transportation  and  mechanical  instal¬ 
lations,  with  a  budget  cost  for  each. 

2.  The  proposed  interior  changes 
to  selling  and  non-selling  departments 
are  listed,  with  a  budget  of  contractor’s 
cost,  furnishing  cost,  design  cost  and 
assignable  operating  cost  for  each. 

3.  Space  comparison  and  alloca¬ 
tion  charts  are  prepared  to  show  (a) 
open  selling  area  and  adjacent  stock 
and  fitting  room  areas  for  each  mer¬ 
chandise  department;  (b)  the  percent¬ 
age  of  gross  selling  area  to  the  total 
store  selling  area,  (c)  the  annual  sales 
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volume  of  each  merchandise  depart¬ 
ment,  (d)  the  percentage  of  sales  vol¬ 
ume  of  each  department  to  the  total 
annual  sales  volume  of  the  store,  and 
(e)  the  sales  productivity  of  each  mer¬ 
chandise  department  expressed  in  dol¬ 
lars  per  square  foot  of  selling  area. 

The  figures  listed  above  are  to  be 
shown  (a)  for  the  existing  store,  (b) 
for  all  other  stores  of  the  corporation, 
including  branch  stores,  (c)  for  other 
stores  of  similar  type,  whose  figures 
are  available,  (d)  in  terms  of  averages 
developed  by  NRMA  and  other  re¬ 
porting  agencies,  and  (e)  for  a  proto¬ 
type  store  of  similar  size  and  type,  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  existing  productivity 
and  strength  and  the  goals  for  the 
renovated  stores,  without  regard  to  the 
physical  limitations  of  the  building. 
Finally,  (f)  all  of  these  figures  are 
projected  for  the  renovated  store,  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  physical 
limitations  of  the  proposed  altered 
building  and  the  best  possible  loca¬ 
tions  of  departments  as  developed  by 
the  master  floor  plans. 

4.  A  floor-by-floor  listing  is  pre¬ 
pared  showing  each  selling  and  non¬ 
selling  department’s  proposed  loca¬ 
tion. 

5.  Block  plans  are  prepared  for  each 
floor.  These  show  proposed  building 
construction  changes,  as  well  as  the 
proposed  selling,  stock,  fitting  room 
and  non-selling  department  areas. 


6.  Renderings  are  made  to  show 
proposed  changes  to  the  exterior. 

7.  Finally,  an  item-by-item  listing 
is  submitted,  showing  the  required 
moves,  with  target  dates  for  beginning 
and  completing  each  phase. 

The  Designer's  Viewpoint 

What  I  have  set  down  here  in  out¬ 
line  is  a  typical  schematic  planning 
table  for  any  store  building  project. 

The  budget  estimates  of  the  cost 
must  necessarily  be  general  and  ap 
proximate  at  this  stage.  They  provide 
a  broad  basis  for  determining  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  the  project  and  for  ap 
proving  the  engagement  of  architec¬ 
tural  services  for  preliminary  draw¬ 
ings.  More  realistic  budget  estimates 
can  be  given  after  the  completion  of 
these  preliminary  drawings  and  speci¬ 
fications,  and  before  the  final  working 
drawings  and  the  specifications  phase 
of  the  architectural  service. 

The  point  may  be  made  that  state¬ 
ments  of  store  operating  philosophy 
and  goals  and  potential  sales  projec¬ 
tions  are  top  management  matters,  and 
confidential  ones  at  that.  However, 
the  end  purpose  of  all  this  planning 
is  the  design  of  an  efficient  and  attrac¬ 
tive  space  for  the  store’s  operation. 
This  is  most  likely  to  be  fully  achieved 
when  the  designer  has  a  background 
of  full  understanding  of  the  store’s 
present  experience  and  future  goals. 
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Design  to  Strengthen 
the  Doiuntoiun  *lniage** 

By  WnUam  T.  Snaith 

President,  The  Raymond  Loewy  Corporation 


Today  we  are  witnessing  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  cycle  of  department 
store  growth  that  began  after  World 
War  II.  The  best  department  store 
merchants  have  pretty  well  consoli¬ 
dated  their  battles  of  suburban  or 
peripheral  location.  Once  again,  they 
are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  rebuild¬ 
ing  the  prime  location:  downtown. 

A  breakdown  of  Loewy  Corpora¬ 
tion  work  today  shows  that  over  50  per 
cent  of  our  time  is  consumed  by  mod¬ 
ernization  programs  for  downtown 
stores,  lentil  recently,  more  than  three 
quarters  had  been  branch  store  and 
shopping  center  planning. 

A  cycle  seems  to  have  been  com¬ 
pleted.  But  we  cannot  simply  pick  up 
where  we  left  off.  New  efforts  and 
new  knowledge  of  the  downtown  store 
probleiT)  are  called  for.  The  retail 
world  has  not  stood  still.  The  growth 
of  decentralized  shopping  and  the 
strength  of  competition  from  other 
types  of  retailing  are  only  part  of  the 
problem. 

The  steps  in  planning  retail  opera¬ 
tions  are  formalized  in  our  store  plan¬ 
ning  division  under  these  headings: 
market  studies;  location  studies:  mer¬ 
chandising  studies:  profit  studies;  mas¬ 
ter  planning;  and  layout  and  design. 

.\  phenomenon  of  the  present  push 
to  revitalize  the  downtown  store  is  the 
urgency  now  attached  to  still  another 
area  of  research:  the  image  study.  A 
store  is  only  as  powerful  as  its  ability 
to  project  its  proper  image  to  its 
proper  customers  throughout  its  entire 
complex  of  departments  and  satellite 
stores. 

Many  developments  in  retailing 
have  tended  to  warp  department  store 
character,  blur  its  image.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  there  is  the  growing  acceptance  of 
national  brand  merchandise  which  is 


available  to  all  types  of  retailers.  Then 
there  is  the  fact  that  competitive  re¬ 
tailers  of  other  types  are  borrowing 
department  store  techniques.  Both  of 
these  developments  tend  to  detract 
somewhat  from  the  department  store’s 
distinctiveness. 

.\lso  to  be  seriously  studied  is  the 
possibility  that  the  branch  store  with 
which  the  customer  is  most  familiar 
may  convey  only  a  diluted  image  of 
the  main  store  personality.  In  our 
modernization  work  today  we  are  in 
some  cases  re-examining  downtown 
plants  for  which  we  did  previous  work 
and  for  which  we  developed  all  the 
branches.  The  return  to  downtown 
opened  our  eyes  to  discrepancies  in  the 
store’s  image  which  were  dangerously 
apparent,  in  some  cases,  to  customers 
whose  conception  of  the  store  had 
been  colored  by  shopping  in  the 
branch  and  in  competitors’  stores. 

In  each  community,  the  leading  de¬ 
partment  store  has  a  character  of  its 
own.  This  differentness  should  be  its 
primary  strength,  a  strength  that  must 
be  projected  to  a  wide  group  of  cus¬ 
tomers  wherever  they  live  and  shop. 

Limitations  of  Branch  "Image" 

The  branch  operation,  however  effec¬ 
tive,  does  not  supply  a  comparably 
potent  image  for  the  main  store,  nor 
one  that  will  meet  the  high-powered 
demands  of  downtown  merchandising. 
In  the  branch  there  are  clear  limits  to 
how  much  of  the  main  store  can  be 
interpreted.  To  understand  this,  it 
will  help  to  review  the  wide  differences 
between  main  and  branch  stores. 

Physically,  the  branch  store  is  differ¬ 
ent  because  it  is  a  new  building,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  the  latest  devel¬ 
opments  in  lighting,  construction,  lay¬ 
out  and  display  and  methods  and  ma¬ 


terials.  Downtown  department  store 
buildings,  with  few  exceptions,  are  fos¬ 
sils.  Over  the  years  they  have  expand¬ 
ed  into  adjacent  buildings  or  added 
new  space,  using  whatever  methotls 
were  economically  feasible  and  tech¬ 
nologically  practical.  The  resulting 
disunity  of  appearance  is  compensated 
for  only  by  interior  design  improvisa¬ 
tions.  Of  course,  the  obvious  greatest 
difference  in  physical  apjrearance  is 
the  downtown’s  imposing  size  against 
the  compactness  and  visually  encom- 
passable  open  space  of  the  branch. 

Branch  store  customers  usually  fall 
into  a  single  broad  group;  by  income, 
age,  cultural  or  regional  background, 
taste,  type  of  home.  But  downtown  is 
all  things  to  all  people.  Its  customer 
is,  potentially,  any  shopper,  male  or 
female,  transient  or  resident,  who  is 
drawn  into  the  store’s  orbit  in  the 
city.  Customers  come  from  every  type 
of  community  in  the  outlying  suburbs, 
with  every  kind  of  need,  taste,  and 
price  preference. 

Branch  store  stocks  must  usually 
be  limited  by  the  store  space.  Com¬ 
pleteness  of  assortments  and  wide  mer¬ 
chandise  and  price  ranges  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  downtown  store. 
Its  departmentalization  often  means 
overlapping  offerings  of  some  gocwls. 
It  may  be,  in  effect,  actually  four  or 
five  stores,  having  budget  goods,  spe¬ 
cialty  shop  merchandise,  a  complete 
home  furnishings  floor,  salon  apparel 
floor,  basement  store. 

Downtown  customers  expect  special 
services  and  privileges.  These  serv¬ 
ices— delivery,  sjjecial  wrapping,  shop¬ 
ping  service,  alterations,  sales  help, 
etc.— are,  in  the  customer’s  mind,  what 
(besides  its  merchandise)  makes  the 
department  store  distinctive.  In  the 
branch,  convenience  of  location  be¬ 
comes  the  important  thing,  and  the 
branch  can  be  operated  to  take  full 
advantage  of  it.  Here  the  customer 
is  willing  to  buy  high-priced  fashion 
merchandise  by  casual  means  which 
downtown  she  would  consider  appro¬ 
priate  only  to  low-priced  or  sale  items. 

The  particular  community  a  branch 
serves  is  reflected  in  the  store  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  wide  regional  differences 
are  noticeable.  A  branch  outside  Bos¬ 
ton  is  vastly  different  from  a  branch 
in  Pasadena.  A  downtown  store  re¬ 
flects  regional  character  much  less. 
Rather,  it  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
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store’s  method  o£  doing  business  and 
the  extension  of  the  owner’s  interest 
in  certain  types  of  customer  or  mer¬ 
chandise.  Further,  the  downtown 
store  can  often  have  strong  institution¬ 
al  character;  it  states  a  positive  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  community  of  retailing, 
and  the  shopping  experience,  there¬ 
fore,  is  different  from  the  experience 
in  the  branch. 

The  fact  that  branch  and  downtown 
store  operations  are  different,  as  out¬ 
lined  here,  does  not  imply  that  one  is 
good  and  the  other  bad.  The  only 
danger  is  that  the  difference  may  be 
allowed  to  create  a  weak  or  confused 
store  image. 

Today  the  downtown  image  must  be 
re-evaluatcd  before  effective  modern¬ 
ization  can  be  achieved.  We  are  now 
working  on  major  stores  in  Detroit, 
New  York,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia, 
Columbus  and  elsewhere.  Our  proced¬ 
ure  moves  through  three  phases  to  de¬ 
fine  the  store  image:  (1)  the  study  and 
survey  (analysis  of  the  existing  plant); 
(2)  the  evaluation  of  concepts  and  the 
crystallization  of  a  goal  (opinion  re¬ 
search);  and  (3)  planning,  to  interpret 
that  goal  in  store  design. 

We  analyze  a  downtown  store  by 


FAMOUS-BARR 


St.  Louis 


Lighted  from  above  and  below,  gift  department  shelves 
dramatize  the  merchandise.  Fixtures  are  of  light  grey  For¬ 
mica  brushed  metal  and  glass,  specially  designed  by  Loewy. 
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Out  of  all  comparisons  of  performance 
and  attitude  the  store  is  given  a  c  hoice 
of  images  it  may  project  successfully 
in  terms  of  its  goals.  One  is  selected, 
and  the  next  phase  involves  the  meth¬ 
ods  by  which  this  image  can  be 
achieved  in  terms  of  the  store’s  physi¬ 
cal  appearance,  its  presentation  of 
merchandise,  its  services,  its  promo¬ 
tional  approaches. 

The  devices  by  which  a  store  does 
this  vary  widely  and  must  all  be  rec¬ 
onciled  in  the  projection  of  a  store’s 
special  image.  The  new  techniques  of 
merchandising  through  fixtures  and 
special  displays  are  employed  by  all 
merchants:  the  department  store  must 
translate  these  fixtures  and  displays 
into  its  own  language.  The  image  must 
be  inherent  in  the  design  planning, 
not  only  in  the  presentation  of  the 
store  or  its  departments  but  in  the 
items  of  merchandise  and  fixtures. 

Unless  the  planner  and  the  store  de¬ 
velop  these  approaches,  the  moderniz¬ 
ation  may  turn  out  to  be  just  another 
costly  clean-up  job.  The  benefit  of 
projecting  a  strong,  consistent  image 
of  the  total  store  operation  is  that  all 
parts  of  the  store  emphasize  the  one 
personality  to  all  its  customers. 


The  new  first  floor  for  Famous-Barr,  completed  last 
month,  was  developed  by  Raymond  Loewy  Corpo¬ 
ration,  store  planners  and  designers.  New  York. 

Before  any  consideration  of  treatment  of  individual 
departments,  a  total  reorganization  of  the  plan  was 
made.  Simply  stated,  this  reorganization  is  based  on 
the  re-use  of  entrances  in  relation  to  aisles;  a  consistent 
ceiling  treatment;  the  creation  of  a  second  fascia  wall 
concealing  a  mezzanine  devoted  to  stock  storage. 

These  major  revisions,  improving  the  efficiency  and 
ease  of  main  floor  shopping,  determined  the  general 
design  character  of  the  entire  floor. 

In  the  center  of  the  store  the  ceiling  height  is  18 
feet;  around  the  perimeter  the  ceiling  drops  to  nine 
feet.  To  lend  consistency  to  the  ceiling  condition  and 
to  offset  the  impression  of  alcoves  created  by  the  lower 
ceiling  height,  the  entire  ceiling  is  painted  white,  as 
the  first  stage. 

By  providing  sufficient  design  excitement  at  reason¬ 
able  eye  level  the  unreasonable  height  is  compensated 
for  visually.  The  designers  created  a  decorative  com¬ 
position  which  extends  around  the  entire  first  floor. 
This  is  a  combination  of  gold  leaf  valance,  concealing 
fluorescent  strip  lighting  which  flows  top  and  bottom 
over  the  walls  at  controlled  sight  lines,  with  a  second 
band  of  continuous  black  calligraphic  design. 
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asking: 

1.  Does  it  project  a  total  impres¬ 
sion  of  fashion  and  assortment?  Does 
the  store  appear  to  guide  and  establish 
taste  for  its  customer  or  is  it  just  a 
place  where  she  can  find  goods? 

While  the  average  income  of  the 
customer  has  risen  to  the  point  where 
all  stores  are  aiming  at  a  higher  level 
of  taste  in  all  departments,  a  store  may 
need  to  look  at  all  its  low  price  lines, 
in  its  basement  store  as  well  as  on  its 
upper  floors.  Of  all  departments  of 
the  downtow'n  store  the  basement  has 
been  left  to  deteriorate  to  the  greatest 
degree.  It  may  be  reflected  in  the  store 
character  to  the  detriment  of  the  de¬ 
sired  image. 

2.  Is  the  store  competitive  in  price 
against  selected  competition?  Is  the 
store  projecting  this  fact  without  in¬ 
juring  the  fashion  feeling? 

3.  Is  the  store  regarded  as  being 
convenient  and  friendly?  Are  custom¬ 
ers  conscious  that  the  operation  is 
bulky  and  cumbersome,  that  they  en¬ 
counter  difficulties  in  getting  to  the 
merchandise  and  getting  it  out  of  the 
store? 

Finally,  the  comparative  strengths 
of  the  various  attitudes  are  evaluated. 
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Chandelier  of  off-white  antiqued  metal  with  aqua  shades  adds  to  elegance  of  main  floor  decoration.  Roses 
in  charcoal  and  blue  on  the  pillars  echo  the  design  of  display  panels  at  elevators  and  escalators.  Fixtures 
are  specially  designed.  For  men’s  accessories  they  are  of  bleached  walnut  xvith  fillers  of  ebony  and  satin- 
wood.  The  island  case  for  lingerie  is  walnut  with  dove-grey  Formica.  In  the  background  can  be  seen  the  six 
new  elevators.  For  the  elevator  wall,  charcoal,  gold  and  blue  oil  paint  was  laid  on  a  ground  of  plastic  fabric. 


To  establish  shop  character  and  location,  opposing 
corners  of  the  ceiling  and  wall  angles  are  painted  burnt 
sienna  or  pale,  sea  blue.  These  colors  carry  into  the 
related  department  areas  below:  Men’s  Shop  and 
Women’s  Sportswear,  keynoted  by  burnt  sienna;  Candy- 
Bakery  and  Notions,  pale  sea  blue.  Each  block  of 
corner  wall  color  carries  an  angular,  stylized  leaf  pat¬ 
tern  in  black. 

In  plan,  the  floor  area  is  divided  into  four  major 
corner  sections,  with  a  central  floor  selling  area  relat¬ 
ing  to  each.  There  is  a  conscious  transition  from  one 
to  another  section  by  the  color  variations,  and  variance 
in  the  high  fashion  decorative  treatment. 

Replacing  the  store’s  former  center  aisle  which  ran 
its  entire  length  from  east  to  west,  there  are  now  two 
broad  aisles  flanked  by  a  series  of  island  displays  and 
selling  counters.  Wide  aisles  also  traverse  the  store 
from  the  Olive  and  Locust  Street  entrances. 

The  two  major  entrances  to  the  store  are  to  the  right 
and  left  on  Olive  Street  and  Locust  Street  sides.  In 
order  to  make  better  use  of  the  center  door  on  the 
Olive  Street  side  (serving  the  office  building  primarily), 
the  designers  have  added  a  Smoke  Shop.  This  serves 
also  as  access  to  the  Men’s  Shop. 

Six  new  elevators,  set  in  a  specially  treated  elevator 
wall,  have  been  backed  up  to  the  elevators  serving 
the  building  lobbies  on  Olive  and  Locust. 

These  are  set  in  a  wall  for  which  a  special  process 


was  developed  by  Raymond  Loewy  Corporation.  This 
consists  in  overlaying  charcoal,  gold  and  blue  oil 
paint  on  a  ground  of  plastic  fabric.  Above  each  indi¬ 
vidual  cage  there  is  a  gold,  open-work  wire  screen 
carrying  gold  fleur  de  lis.  These  are  backed  by  white 
plastic  wall  covering  flooded  in  light.  Between  each 
two  elevators  is  a  larger  gold  wire  screen  surmounted 
by  an  Empire  crest  in  black  and  gold. 

At  either  side  of  the  elevator  bank  and  shielding 
the  escalators  is  a  series  of  large,  cut-out  panels  and 
gold  wire  screens.  These  surmount  adjacent  case  fix¬ 
tures  and  serve  as  display  platforms.  Delicate  roses 
in  charcoal  and  blue  are  painted  on  the  panels.  These 
are  repeated  as  decorative  elements  on  white  columns 
near  the  elevators. 

Special  selling  fixtures  were  designed  for  this  first 
floor  by  Raymond  Loewy  Corporation.  To  break  the 
monotony  of  combinations  of  selling  counters,  show¬ 
case  fillers  are  used  as  purely  decorative  devices.  These 
repeat  the  color  accent  in  the  departments  where  they 
are  located:  sienna  or  pale  sea  blue. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Men’s  Shop  all  cases  are 
walnut.  Many  are  faced  in  patterned  Formica  in  colors 
keyed  to  the  departments.  In  Men’s,  selling  counters 
are  bleached  walnut  with  oiled  furniture  finish;  fillers 
are  ebony  with  a  satinwood  inlay  on  the  face.  Island 
cases  are  faced  in  burnt  sienna  and  trimmed  in  stain¬ 
less  steel. 
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town.  Of  these,  one-third  are  women 
—mostly  young— who  are  interested  in 
fashion-at-a-price.  The  men  in  this 
group  are  shown  to  be  in  the  medium- 
to-high  income  group,  and  arc  inter¬ 
ested  in  better  men’s  clothing. 

8.  Suburban  shoppers  who  come 
downtown  for  greater  selection,  for 
Ijetter  merchandise,  or  conversely,  as 
a  result  of  strong  price  promotion  such 
as  Dollar  Days  or  seasonal  sales. 

The  comparative  sizes  of  these 
groups,  their  income  and  shopping 
habits,  are  different  for  each  commu¬ 
nity,  but  recent  local  surveys  are  avail- 
able  in  most  cities.  Of  equal  value  are 
in-store  surveys  that  tell  store  manage¬ 
ment  who  its  share  of  the  shoppers  are, 
making  possible  more  specific  mer¬ 
chandising  policies. 

Space-Sales  Analysis 

•Analysis  of  sales  figures  in  relation 
to  floor  space  will  bring  into  the 
Inight  light  that  all-important  figure, 
the  dollar  return  per  square  foot.  In 
many  older  downtown  stores  that  were 
planned  for  pre-World  War  II  busi¬ 
ness  and  have  not  been  kept  up  to 
date  with  modern  equipment  and 
methods  of  merchandise  handling,  this 
figure  may  be  a  shocker.  In  some  stores 
surveyed  by  our  office,  as  much  as  20 
per  cent  of  floor  space  had  to  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  waste  space,  either  due  to  pcwr 
planning  or  obsolete  equipment. 

Setting  up  a  realistic  potential  dol¬ 
lar  volume  for  the  store  will  determine 
whether  space  is  to  be  used  to  better 
advantage  or  given  up.  Percentage 
breakdown  will  show  w'hich  depart- 


Three  Prelimmanes 
To  a  Modernization  Plan 


By  Edgar  Kober 

Burke,  Kober  &  Nicolais 


TO  retailers  who  operate  stores  laid 
out  before  World  War  II— stores 
that  have  been  brought  up  to  date  in 
bits  and  pieces  or  not  at  all— the  prob¬ 
lem  of  making  a  downtown  location 
pay  can  be  organized  into  three  steps: 
first,  taking  a  serious  look  at  popula¬ 
tion  shifts  in  the  community  and  the 
resulting  change  in  customers;  second, 
by  analysis  of  sales  figures  and  sales 
area  to  determine  efficient  use  of  space; 
and  third,  replanning  store  layout  in 
realistic  relation  to  store  business. 


Today,  after  20  years  of  urban  de¬ 
centralization,  we  find  that  most  down¬ 
town  customers  can  be  classified  in 
three  groups: 

1.  Downtown  residents,  usually  a 
low-income  group— but  in  some  cities 
the  increasing  construction  of  luxury 
apartments  is  bringing  back  a  high- 
income  group  of  downtowners. 

2.  Dowmtown  workers,  statistically 
shown  to  make  most  of  their  clothing 
purchases  and  many  of  their  large  fur¬ 
niture  and  appliance  purchases  down- 


Perkins  Timberlake  of  [Vichitn  Falls,  Texas,  lead¬ 
ing  fashion  store  in  a  city  of  1 10,000  and  a  shopping 
area  of  2.50,000,  started  last  June  on  a  moderniza¬ 
tion  project  that  u<ill  take  a  year.  Five  selling 
centers— fashions,  men’s  store,  youth  shop,  gift  shop 
and  budget  apparel— will  be  developed  on  the  two 
floors  plus  mezzanine  and  basement  levels.  Ex¬ 
terior  will  be  mosaic  tile  above  Italian  fulget 
marble,  xcith  vaulted  white  canopies  cantilevered 
over  the  entrances.  The  entire  modernization  is 
being  handled  by  Burke,  Kober  &  Nicolais,  Flarold 
J.  Nicolais,  architect. 
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Does  your  store  look  like 


neighborhood.  Its  open  vision  enables 
you  to  advertise  and  display  your  nier- 
chandise  to  potential  customers.  As  a 
result,  your  prestige  and  profits  soar. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  has  an  imposing  ar¬ 
ray  of  store  front  products  to  choose 
from,  and  their  design  possibilities  are 
practically  unlimited.  Once  a  store 
owner  sees  his  new  Pittsburgh  Open- 
Vision  Store  Front,  he’s  to  have  it 
featured  in  “before  and  after”  photos! 
So,  if  you’re  interested,  send  for  our 
free  booklet,  “Put  Your  Best  Store 
Front  Forward.”  There  is  no  obligation. 


Does  your  store  front  suffer  from  com¬ 
parison  with  other  ones  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood?  A  new  or  remodeled  building 
located  next  door— or  even  down  the 
street— could  make  your  store  look  like 
the  “before”  in  a  series  of  “before  and 
after”  photos. 

A  Pittsburgh  Open-Vision  Store 
Front  can  dress  up  your  store  to  help 
you  compete  successfully  for  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  patronage  of  passers-by.  Its 
modem  design  tells  people  you  are  an 
up-to-date  businessman  with  pride  in 
the  appearance  of  your  store  and  your 


Pittsburgh  P'ate  Glass  Company 
Room  9214,  632  Fort  Duquesne  Blvd. 
Pittsburgh  22,  Pennsylvania  , 

Please  send  me  a  FREE  copy  of  your  store  front 
booklet,  "Put  Your  Best  Store  Front  Forward." 


State. 


IN  CANADA:  CANADIAN  PITTSeUROH  INDUSTRIES  LIMITED 
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any  store  will  underline  the  necessity 
of  re-evaluating  the  use  of  every  foot. 

The  plan  for  the  modernized  store 
layout  is  based  on  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  customer  surveys  showing 
buying  patterns,  income  groups  and 
shopping  habits,  plus  the  charting  of 
recent  sales  figures  to  show'  w’hich 
departments  are  gaining  business  and 
which  are  slipping  below  the  level  of 
profit. 

Efficient  planning  is  concerned  not 
only  with  repropmrtioning  of  space, 
but  also  with  relocation  of  depart¬ 
ments  to  take  advantage  of  any  changes 
in  the  flow  of  customer  traffic.  (It 
should  be  noted  here  that  outside  in¬ 
fluences  on  store  traffic,  such  as  trans¬ 
portation,  competition,  neighboring 
facilities,  should  be  charted  also.)  De¬ 
partments  that  can  no  longer  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  pull  traffic  (for  exam¬ 
ple,  millinery  in  some  sections  of  the 
country)  cannot  profitably  be  left  in  a 
traffic-pulling  location.  On  the  other 
hand,  merchandise  that  has  moved 
into  the  impulse-buying  category 
should  be  moved  to  a  heavy  traffic  lo¬ 
cation.  In  some  cities,  piece  goods, 
seasonal  sportswear  and  gourmet  gifts 
are  now  on  the  impulse  list. 

Of  primary  importance  in  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  operating  expenses  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  as  many  self-selection 
fixtures  and  departments  as  possible. 
At  the  same  time  selling  floors  should 
be  laid  out  so  that  they  can  be  super¬ 
vised  by  a  minimum  staff  during  off- 
hours.  New  materials  and  knowledge¬ 
able  design  can  make  possible  store 
fixtures  that  cut  maintenance  costs  as 
well  as  selling  costs.  Design,  decora¬ 
tion,  lighting  and  color  make  direct 
contributions  to  increased  sales,  since 
staff  and  customers  react  favorably  to 
pleasant  settings. 

Dow'ntown  modernization,  then,  is 
primarily  an  individual  problem  for 
each  store.  It  has  been  proven  that  the 
retailer  cannot  depend  on  improved 
public  transportation,  increased  park¬ 
ing,  malls  or  city-beautiful  programs 
to  benefit  him  until  his  store  is  physic¬ 
ally  adapted  for  the  kind  of  business 
the  developed  city  will  bring  into  it. 
Of  course,  store  management  must 
cooperate  with  civic  plans  for  the  pro¬ 
jects  that  will  benefit  all  downtown, 
but  it  must  not  forget  the  cold  fact 
that  modernization,  like  charity,  be¬ 
gins  at  home. 


A  TELEPHONE  SHOP 


Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
Southdole  Shopping  Center,  Minneapolis 


ARCHITECTS;  Dauid  J.  GHsufold  $  Associates 


The  product  is  the  telephone,  and  the  shop  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  a  major  metropolitan  center. 

For  some  time  the  Minnesota  Area  of  Northwestern 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  has  been  seeking  an  opportunity 
to  combine  an  aggressive  approach  to  the  sale  of  resi¬ 
dential  services  with  a  test  of  decentralized  business 
office  operation.  When  suitable  rental  space  became 
available  late  last  year  in  the  Southdale  Shopping 
Center  in  suburban  Minneapolis,  the  company  found 
its  opportunity. 

In  this  experiment  in  aggressive  telephone  merchan¬ 
dising,  the  architectural  firm  of  David  J.  Griswold  & 
Associates,  which  had  designed  three  other  Southdale 
stores,  was  given  a  free  hand.  Chief  concern  of  Gris¬ 
wold  was  to  create  a  design  so  stunning  that  it  would 
attract  attention  and  draw  shoppers  inside  where  con¬ 
sultants  could  interest  them  in  telephone  products  and 
services.  The  techniques  used,  and  especially  the  light- 
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“Folded  plate”  floating  ceiling,  dark  above  and  lighted  below,  is  visible  from  far  off  through  the  glass  front. 
Background  wall  is  black;  on  it  is  mounted  a  striking  “mural”  made  of  263  ivory  telephones. 


or  specialty  store  aiming  for  dramatic  impact.  products  below  as  well  as  for  the  entire  shop. 

Although  the  shop  overlooks  a  main  entrance  and  Standing  before  the  mural  are  12  stainless  steel  ped- 

parking  area,  it  does  not  face  the  concourse  like  the  estals,  each  supporting  a  color  telephone  under  drop 

70-some  other  stores  in  the  indoor  center.  But  with  lights  of  multi-colored  Italian  Murano  glass.  Although 

110,000  shoppers  moving  through  Southdale  every  the  telephone  is  the  principal  display  item,  such  prod- 

week,  the  architect  was  assured  of  sufficient  prospects  nets  as  automatic  answering  devices,  volume  controls 

for  the  telephone  shop,  and  he  set  out  to  “magnetize  it.”  and  night  lights  for  home  and  small  businesses  are 

Glass— 56  feet  of  it— was  used  for  the  entire  exterior  prominently  exhibited, 

wall  to  provide  an  attractive  panorama  of  the  interior.  Entry  to  the  shop,  which  is  adjacent  to  the  center’s 

This  light  and  airy  effect  was  coupled  with  unique  only  bus  terminal,  is  through  a  12-foot  opening  that 

ceiling  treatment— a  “folded  plate”  independent  of  takes  advantage  of  the  central  air  conditioning  during 

the  structural  ceiling.  This  floating  acoustical  plaster  business  hours.  The  door,  fronting  on  a  main  cor- 

ceiling  resembles  inverted  pyramids.  Dark  above  and  ridor,  is  a  walnut  and  aluminum  screen  that  rolls  back 

lighted  below,  it  contributes  to  the  “come-and-investi-  the  full  width  of  the  opening.  Interior  partitions  are 

gate”  effect.  The  shop’s  upper-level  location  also  of  louvered  walnut  plywood  and  aluminum  tubing, 

helps,  in  that  it  is  visible  for  a  considerable  distance.  Walls  are  white  plaster. 

Inside— where  design  is  intended  to  arrest  the  shop-  In  addition  to  handling  most  of  the  services  per- 

per  and  kindle  his  interest  in  the  product— the  tele-  formed  by  the  company’s  central  office,  the  shop  is 

phone  is  used  to  maximum  advantage  in  a  striking  helping  home  owners  plan  their  telephone  wiring  be- 

mural  of  263  ivory  telephones,  mounted  on  a  black,  fore  building,  aiding  w’ith  color  schemes,  set  locations 

12-by-50-foot  wall.  and  extensions,  and  advising  of  many  other  little 

Because  of  the  limited  number  of  products  offered  known  conveniences.  These  offerings  are  being  pro- 

by  the  telephone  company,  Griswold  had  display  6x-  moted  on  a  Southdale  television  show,  by  organized 

tures  specially  designed  to  showcase  the  merchandise  tours  of  the  shop  during  which  refreshments  are  served, 

to  best  advantage.  Made  of  aluminum  frames  and  and  through  demonstrations. 

glass,  the  four  flexible  and  mobile  display  6xtures  form  What  has  this  smartly-designed,  unique  shop  accom- 

islands  that  are  4  feet,  4  inches  square  and  6^  feet  plished  since  its  opening  last  Christmas?  Actually 

high.  Their  construction  permits  variation  of  display  Northwestern  Bell  has  nothing  with  which  to  compare 

facilities,  while  an  electrified  white  terrazzo  floor  facil-  its  success.  Its  public  relations  value  is  unquestioned, 

itates  movement  of  the  islands.  Each  of  the  four  and  as  a  merchandising  center  it  is  drawing  consider- 

islands  (more  can  be  accommodated)  has  its  own  fluor-  able  interest  and  traffic,  and  appears  to  be  fulfilling  its 

escent  tubes,  which  double  as  illumination  for  the  purpose. 
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MODERNIZATION  MONEY 


FINANCING 

STORE  IMPROVEMENTS 


Sources  of  modernization  capital  and  advice  from 
lenders  on  how  to  tackle  the  financing  problem 

By  B.  R,  Ampolsk 


The  primary  blueprint  of  any  store 
motlernization  program  must  leave 
ample  space  for  money.  Attention  to 
the  details  of  financing  a  refurbishing 
or  expansion  effort  must  take  preced¬ 
ence  over  all  other  considerations  at 
the  very  outset. 

Although  this  rule  seems  perfectly 
logical  and  prudent,  according  to 
spokesmen  for  leading  New  York 
hanking  institutions,  it  is  given  far  too 
little  emphasis  by  retailers. 

One  vice  president  of  a  bank  com¬ 
mented  recently  this  way:  “Retailers 
may  spend  up  to  six  months  drawing 
up  plans  for  their  modernization. 
They  know  where  their  last  showcase 
and  air  conditioning  duct  will  be 
placed.  At  that  point  they  come  to  us 
and  first  discuss  a  loan  to  cover  their 
needs.  They  expect  that  the  money 
will  he  available  to  them  immediately 
and  are  deeply  hurt  if  it  is  not.” 

“How  much  better  it  would  be,”  the 
l)anker  continued,  “if  they  would  plan 
their  financing  carefully  and  allow 
their  sources  of  money  to  sit  in  with 
them  from  the  very  day  that  the  first 
germ  of  a  modernization  itlea  was 
spawned.” 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  for  let¬ 
ting  financing  arrangements  ride  until 
the  last  minute  is  that  many  people 
have  an  aversion  to  seeking  capital. 
They  have  heard  stories  of  others 


being  turned  away  rudely  by  those 
who  have  the  power  to  provide  funds. 

They’ll  point  to  the  difficulties  of 
securing  capital.  They’ll  quote  the 
July  issue  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bul¬ 
letin,  which  indicates  an  intense  and 
growing  competition  among  business¬ 
men  and  consumers  in  the  field  of  bor¬ 
rowing.  They’ll  say  -  that  the  money 
supply  is  shrinking  and  there’s  just 
nothing  that  can  be  done  about  it. 

However,  what  they  fail  to  realize  is 
that  money  is  available  to  them  from 
many  and  varied  sources.  It  would  be 
well  for  them  to  dwell  on  the  means 
their  competitors  are  using  to  imple¬ 
ment  modernization. 

There  is  no  one  over-all  way  for  all 
retailers  to  obtain  financing.  Each 
program  must  be  tailor-made  to  the 
needs  of  the  particular  store.  Each 
financing  possibility  has  both  merits 
and  drawbacks  to  it. 

It  is  vitally  important  to  recognize 
that  money  is  primarily  a  commodity 
and  can  always  be  obtained  if  you  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price  quoted  for  it. 
One  inalienable  fact  about  money  is 
that  when  you  obtain  it,  you  must 
have  some  tangible  plan  of  either  pay¬ 
ing  it  back  or  giving  value  for  it. 

Now  what  are  the  10  most  frequent¬ 
ly  traveled  avenues  used  by  retailers 
in  their  search  for  capital?  Where  will 
they  take  you,  and  what  dangerous 


curves  can  you  expect  to  meet  on  the 
way?  Let’s  study  them: 

Bank  Loans.  Banks  are  mainly  inter¬ 
ested  in  short-term  loans— in  most 
cases  not  to  exceed  three  years. 

In  dealing  with  bank  officers,  you 
must  realize  that  their  first  considera¬ 
tion  is  to  protect  their  depositors’ 
funds.  The  bank  will  want  clear-cut 
answers  to  these  questions  before 
granting  a  loan: 

.\re  your  records  complete? 

What  do  your  past  financial  state¬ 
ments  show?  (You  should  provide 
statements  and  balance  sheets  for 
a  period  of  five  prior  years.) 

What  is  the  economic  outlook  for 
your  business? 

What  about  your  competition?  .\re 
you  keeping  up  with  it? 

What  repayment  plans  have  you? 

What  purpose  is  the  loan  for? 

Bankers  must  be  assured  that  the 
money  for  repayment  will  be  available 
on  the  due  date.  Without  careful  for¬ 
ward  planning,  it  could  be  tied  up  in 
inventory. 

It  is  well  to  have  this  type  of  infor¬ 
mation  readily  available  to  your  local 
bank  whenever  a  loan  is  contemplated 
—even  from  institutions  outside  of 
your  city.  Many  times  the  local  bank 
becomes  the  resident  manager  of  the 
loan.  [Continued  on  page  .M) 
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Our  Burrouglis  Accounting  Macliines  liandle  a  28% 
credit  growth,  without  additional  personnel,** 


says  Charles  Mertins,  Controller,  Robertson’s,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 


"Statements  for  30-Day  Accounts,  Budget  Accounts 
and  Contract  Accounts  are  handled  at  a  rate  of  150 
per  hour — often  as  high  as  175  tmder  rush  conditions. 
"Automatic  past-due  recognition  is  just  one  of  the 
many  time-saving  advantages  of  these  highly  auto¬ 
matic  machines.” 

Robertson’s  is  but  one  of  many  department  stores  that 
helped  themselves  to  peak  efficiency — and  economy — 
with  a  Burroughs  Sensimatic  Accounting  System. 

A  Burroughs  Systems  counselor  can  put  the  very  same 
advantages  at  your  disposal.  Call  our  nearby  branch 
for  a  demonstration.  Or  write  Burroughs  Corporation, 
Burroughs  Division,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

Burroughs  and  Sensimatic— TM’s 


Founded  in  1904,  progressive 
Robertson’s  has  grown  steadily 
V ^  reputation,  in  sales 
recently,  in  credit 
volume,  too. 

"  In  the  last  four  years  alone,” 
says  Controller  Mertins,  "our 
credit  volume  has  expanded 
28%.  And  we’ve  added  an 
additional  credit  plan.  Yet  our  original  staff  of  four 
people,  equipped  with  Burroughs  Accounting  Machines, 
has  been  able  to  handle  this  increase  with  ease,  accu¬ 
racy  and  dispatch. 


Write  today  for  our 
new  folder  describing 
the  four  most  popular 
credit  control  plans. 
No  obligation,  of 
course. 


Biirrouglis  Corporatioii 

"NEW  DIMENSIONS  /  in  electronics  and  data  processing  systems” 
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The  Small  Business  Administration. 

Some  loans  have  been  secured  by  re¬ 
tailers  from  this  arm  of  the  Federal 
government.  However,  there  has  been 
some  controversy  over  the  SB  A.  One 
problem  is  that  the  lending  agency 
appears  more  interested  in  capital 
goods  than  in  accounts  receivable  as 
collateral.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  SBA  listed  2,494  contracts 
during  May,  1959.  Not  one  of  these 
awards  went  to  a  department  or  spe¬ 
cialty  store. 

In  order  to  secure  a  loan  from  SB.\, 
you  will  have  to  prove  that  funds  are 
not  available  through  regular  com¬ 
mercial  sources.  The  agency  will  not 
compete  with  private  lenders. 

SBIC's.  State  Small  Business  Invest¬ 
ment  Corporations  hold  hope  for  the 
future.  Thus  far  approximately  20 
have  been  chartered.  How'ever  none 
are  in  oj>eration  as  yet.  [See  page  46, 
this  issue,  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  the 
Small  Business  .Administration  and 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Corpo¬ 
rations,  by  Wendell  Barnes.] 

Insurance  Companies.  These  com¬ 
panies  are  interested  only  in  large- 
scale  loans  on  a  long-term  basis.  In 
many  cases  they  favor  the  purchasing 
of  property  from  the  borrower  and 
leasing  it  back  to  him.  Major  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  chains  are  the  only 
ones  who  can  avail  themselves  of  in¬ 
surance  financing  potential. 

Investment  Houses.  Only  prime  risks 
can  secure  loans  from  investment 
houses.  I'he  investment  firms  offer  an 
economical  market  for  short-term 
loans.  The  chief  drawback  in  this  di¬ 
rection  is  that  the  money  supply  of 
the  investment  house  is  not  constant. 
It  is  given  to  fluctuations  and  may  not 
be  available  at  time  of  need. 

Credit  Unions.  While  smaller  retailers 
may  be  blocked  off  from  obtaining 
loans  from  insurance  companies  or  in¬ 
vestment  houses,  the  growth  of  credit 
unions  may  solve  their  problems. 
These  credit  unions  are  non-profit  or¬ 
ganizations  with  low  operating  over¬ 
heads.  In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  example, 
they  have  become  quite  popular. 
Members  are  inclined  to  invest  since 
they  pay  a  rather  good  rate— roughly 


about  six  per  cent.  A  good  number  of 
small  retailers  borrow  from  them. 

Mortgages.  Many  small  retailers  fi¬ 
nance  their  modernizations  by  increas¬ 
ing  their  mortgages.  This  may  prove 
rather  expensive  since  it  necessitates 
payment  of  initial  charges.  Costs  of 
carrying  a  mortgage  run  from  51/0  per 
cent  to  8  per  cent  depending  on  the 
area  of  the  country  involved.  The 
chief  benefit  from  mortgage  financing 
is  in  the  ease  of  increasing  the  debt. 

Borrowing  from  Sources  of  Supply. 

Minor  financial  needs  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  small  retailers  from  the 
manufacturers  whose  products  they 
distribute.  In  order  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  opportunity,  stores  must 
have  an  .A-1  credit  rating,  as  personal 
reputation  will  carry  even  more  weight 
than  future  prospects. 

Obtaining  Equity  Capital.  This  re¬ 
volves  around  finding  new  investors  in 
the  business.  The  smaller  merchant 
may  approach  family  or  friends  and 
offer  them  a  portion  of  the  profits  in 
return  for  working  money.  He  may 
seek  new  partners  or  officers  of  his 
corporation.  He  may  suggest  that  his 
employees  become  a  part  of  operating 
management  through  investment. 

Problems  may  develop  as  a  result  of 
such  action.  It  dilutes  the  ownershijj 
of  the  business  and  gives  the  original 
principals  less  to  say  in  the  running 
of  the  company’s  affairs. 

Larger  retailers  can  handle  their 
financial  needs  in  much  the  same  man¬ 
ner  by  floating  new  stock  issues.  In 
today’s  not  very  conservative  market, 
however,  the  typical  attitude  of  invest¬ 
ment  advisors  towards  retail  stocks 
may  best  be  illustrated  by  the  Value 
Line  Investment  Survey  of  .Arnold 
Bernhard  X:  Co.  The  report  pub¬ 
lished  by  this  organization  on  July  20, 
1959  pointed  out  that  while  improved 
profits  could  be  expected  for  mail 
order  chains,  department  and  specialty 
stores,  they  would  merely  reach  the 
4.5  per  cent  mark.  This  compared  un¬ 
favorably  to  the  6.4  per  cent  average 
which  Value  Line  held  was  the  10-year 
norm  for  all  industry. 

Leasing  Equipment  and  Fixtures.  This 
is  a  rather  new  venture  for  retailers. 
Its  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  reduce  or 


eliminate  the  need  for  borrowing 
modernization  money. 

The  United  States  Leasing  Corp., 
reports  that  its  leasing  contracts  in¬ 
clude  major  department  stores,  chain 
grocery  stores,  sporting  goods  stores, 
and  even  small  dress  shops. 

“For  example,’’  says  the  company, 
“one  of  San  Francisco’s  largest  retail 
department  stores  is  leasing  $125,000 
worth  of  cash  registers  and  $32,000 
worth  of  equipment  for  its  accounting 
department.’’ 

“Another  retail  store  in  the  same 
city,”  United  States  Leasing  continues, 
“recently  leased  $17,000  worth  of  .Ad- 
dressograph  equipment  and  tape  re¬ 
corders.  Again,  a  dress  shop  in  .Ari¬ 
zona  needing  air  conditioning  equip¬ 
ment  has  leased  in  the  last  month 
equipment  worth  $1,650  on  a  36- 
month  contract.” 

As  a  rule  leases  are  w'ritten  for  five 
years  with  monthly  payments.  Ar¬ 
rangements  are  flexible  and  may  in¬ 
clude  longer  or  shorter  terms  or  quar¬ 
terly  payments.  Renewals  can  be  on  a 
year-to-year  basis. 

However,  Shur-Nuff,  Inc.,  a  Minne¬ 
apolis  showcase  and  fixture  manufac¬ 
turer,  who  was  among  the  pioneers  in 
leasing  this  type  of  material  to  retail¬ 
ers,  has  “temporarily  put  aside  our 
leasing  program,”  according  to  its  sales 
manager,  Harvey  H.  Heise. 

The  benefits  of  leasing  equipment 
are  not  too  clear  cut.  Those  who  en¬ 
dorse  the  plan  hold  it  allows  a  store  to 
modernize  without  laying  out  money 
for  ecjuijjinent. 

Those  who  oppose  it  contend  that 
stores  can  pay  out  on  leases  for  years 
and  actually  they  are  not  building  any 
equity  interest  in  the  equipment. 

These,  then,  are  the  10  most  com¬ 
mon  ways  stores  arc  going  about  meet¬ 
ing  their  capital  needs  for  expansion. 
As  we  have  seen,  each  has  a  specific 
advantage  and  some  limitations. 

Group  Modernization  Projects.  One 

thing  remains  certain.  .As  the  compet- 
tition  for  consumer  dollars  intensifies 
and  as  downtown  areas  go  in  for  face¬ 
lifting  jobs  to  keep  up  with  newer 
suburban  establishments,  moderniza¬ 
tion  will  occupy  more  and  more  retail 
attention. 

Stores  will  not  be  in  a  position  to 
shrug  off  the  scaffolding  around  their 
neighbors’  sites.  It  won’t  be  enough 
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to  allow  possible  difficulties  in  raising 
funds  to  deter  them  from  a  vital  mod¬ 
ernization  program. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  some  stores  have  already 
done  something  more  than  become 
sidewalk  supervisors  for  their  neigh¬ 
bors’  modernization  programs. 

They  have  joined  with  other  retail¬ 
ers  in  their  immediate  neighborhoods 
to  carry  out  refurbishing  all  at  one 
time.  The  merchants  have  gone  to 
local  banks  as  a  group  in  order  to 
secure  loans.  Reports  from  sections  of 
California  show  that  bankers  were 
more  favorably  disposed  towards  this 
type  of  action  than  they  were  to  indi¬ 
vidual  storekeepers  seeking  funds. 

These  were  their  reasons: 

The  fact  that  several  merchants 
were  banding  together  for  the  loan 
gave  the  financing  more  stability  be¬ 
cause  it  covered  a  broader  base. 

It  showed  a  spirit  of  general  action 
in  reversing  the  deterioration  of  an 
area.  This  is  more  impressive  than 
when  one  merchant  decides  to  mod¬ 
ernize  and  other  stores  allow  their 
sites  to  retain  their  down-at-the-heels 
appearance.  The  thought  that  the 
loan  seeker  is  trying  to  swim  against 
an  overpowering  tide  is  dispelled. 

It  is  enlightened  self-interest  for 
banks  to  take  part  in  downtowm  devel¬ 
opment.  If  retailers  spruce  up  their 
stores,  it  means  that  more  business  will 
be  attracted  into  the  area  and  the 
bank’s  branches  in  the  neighborhood 
w'ill  benefit  from  increased  traffic. 

Such  cooperative  action  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  how  store  owners  can  best 
avail  themselves  of  a  business-like  atti¬ 
tude  in  financing  their  redevelopment. 

It  will  allow  them  to  effect  major 
economies  in  construction  costs  since 
contractors  can  be  brought  in  to  do 
the  job  for  a  group  of  merchants  at 
one  time  rather  than  piecemeal. 

Above  all  the  first  prerequisite  for 
accomplishing  a  modernization  pro¬ 
gram— no  matter  which  of  the  10  ave¬ 
nues  a  retailer  chooses— is  to  set  up 
financing  on  a  business-like  procedure. 

Planning  for  total  modernization 
should  begin  in  conferences  between 
top  management  and  their  controllers 
or  accountants  rather  than  with  archi¬ 
tects.  Money  needs  and  the  methods 
for  satisfying  them  should  be  worked 
out  well  in  advance  of  execution  of 
the  program. 


Decatur,  Illinois 

XO  strengthen  its  position  as  an  important  downtown  store  on  a  street  which 
*  had  taken  a  secondary  position  traffic-wise,  Linn  &  Scruggs  last  year  made  archi¬ 
tectural  changes  expanding  actual  selling  space  to  12,228  square  feet.  The  entire 
first  floor  was  designed  and  remodeled  under  the  direction  of  L.  G.  Sherburne 
Associates,  New  York. 

A  “quiet”-appearing  ceiling  was  effected  by  the  installation  of  four  tube 
deluxe  warm  white  luminares,  four  to  a  bay,  and  alteration  of  air  conditioning 
duct  work.  (A  new  asphalt  vinyl  floor  has  been  laid  since  these  photographs 
were  made.)  Light-appearing  new  fixturing  was  installed  throughout,  with  emphasis 
on  self-service  units. 

A  departmental  identifying  color  scheme  was  used  on  walls  and  cases,  carried 
out  in  paint,  wood,  colored  lacquer  and  vinyl  wall  coverings.  Decorative  signing 
adds  eye  appeal  and  departmental  identification. 

The  middle  island  in  the  photograph  above  houses  the  Hosiery  Department, 
all  four  sides  with  self-service  slipper  and  sock  bars. 

The  Neckwear  Department,  in  the  photo  below,  adjoins  Sportswear.  Linn  8c 
Scruggs  makes  a  point  of  coordinating  the  fashion  merchandise  on  display,  from 
one  department  to  another.  This  was  taken  into  consideration  in  planning  of 
all  fixturing  to  allow  for  inter-selling  and  seasonal  expansion  or  contraction. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  color  coordination  of  merchandise  in  displays, 
neutral  but  bright  colors  were  used  on  walls  and  in  case  backgrounds. 
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Lafayette,  Ind 


DESIGNER  AND  ARCHITECT 

C.  J,  Breyer,  Neiu  York 


Belleville,  III 


The  downtown  shopping  area  of  Lafayette,  Ind., 
is  concentrated  on  a  square  with  the  County  Court 
House  in  the  center.  A  little  over  two  years  ago  a 
Downtown  Merchants  Improvement  Association  was 
organized,  and  today  the  shopping  square  is  in  the 
last  stages  of  a  complete  transformation. 

Edward  S.  Loeb,  vice  president  of  Loeb’s  of  Lafay¬ 
ette,  reports  that  on  Loeb’s  own  block  on  the  south 
side  of  the  square  there  are  now  only  two  buildings 
that  have  not  been  completely  modernized,  and  both 
of  these  have  their  plans  on  the  drawing  boards. 

Besides  Loeb’s  own  complete  modernization,  the 
square  has  a  new  Darling  shop,  a  new  J.  C.  Penney 
store,  schedided  to  open  this  month,  and  a  completely 
re-done  S.  S.  Kresge  unit.  It  is  hoped  that  Penney’s 
vacated  premises  will  be  occupied  by  a  brand  new 
structure  of  another  major  chain. 

“We  think  it  most  significant,’’  comments  Mr.  Loeb, 
“that  in  spite  of  our  competition  of  five  shopping 
centers,  Penney’s  has  chosen  to  remain  downtown  and 
Kresge’s  has  modernized  its  downtown  store,  although 
it  has  a  new  store  in  the  biggest  of  the  shopping 
centers.” 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  Downtown  Merchants 
.Vssociation,  of  which  A.  Glen  Armstrong,  Loeb’s  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  is  president,  is  to  have  the  county  offices 
moved  and  the  center  of  the  square  converted  into 
parking  area.  Merchants  and  other  property  owners 
downtowm  have  provided  several  parking  lots  down¬ 
town  during  the  past  four  years.  They  formed  Lafay¬ 
ette  Parking,  Inc.,  a  corporation  which  bought  and 
razed  downtown  property  for  this  purpose. 

Loeb’s  own  new  front  is  a  very  impressive  feature 
of  downtown  Lafayette,  its  location  on  the  open 
court  house  square  making  it  visible  from  all  direc- 


A  COLORFUL  new  front  which  unifies  Eellner’s 
two  buildings  was  designed  by  Weisenstein, 
Rogers  and  Hausman,  Belleville  architects.  The  upper 
portion  is  faced  with  beige  porcelain  enamel  panels. 
Aljove  the  entrance,  these  panels  alternate  with  tur- 
(juoise  blue  panels  and  are  framed  in  gold  finish  alum¬ 
inum.  The  gold  aluminum  is  repeated  on  the  canopy 
trim  and  awning  shields.  The  walls  at  the  entrance 
and  the  buttresses,  which  are  continued  into  the  show 
windows,  are  of  ceramic  tile  which  is  colored  in  two 
tones  of  turquoise  blue  with  a  sprinkle  of  larkspur. 
Inside  the  w'indows,  these  tones  are  shaded  from  dark 
in  the  front  to  a  light  color  in  the  rear.  Red  quarry 
tile  on  the  entrance  floor  extends  about  8i/^  feet  into 
the  store.  The  photograph  Ijelow  shows  the  two  build¬ 
ings  before  remodeling. 
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Colorful  front  of  the  new  l.oeb’s  unifies 
two  buildings  of  different  heights,  shown 
at  the  right  before  remodeling.  Entrance 
remodeling  increased  both  the  shou>  win- 
dow  space  and  the  main  floor  selling  space. 


tions.  The  store  occupies  two  adjoining  buildings,  one 
five  stories  high  and  one  three  stories  high.  To  unify 
them,  the  architect,  C.  J.  Breyer  of  New  York,  first 
had  a  superfluous  parapet  removed  from  the  taller 
building,  and  built  up  the  other  to  make  them  of 
identical  height. 

The  fronts  were  then  faced  with  prefabricated  por¬ 
celain  enameled  steel  panels  fastened  to  a  skeleton 
frame.  I'hree  tones  of  beige  are  used  in  the  panels 
and  additional  surface  interest  results  from  having 
alternate  panels  in  relief.  Instead  of  windows  there 
are  narrow  vents  between  the  panels,  since  the  build¬ 
ing  is  only  partly  air  conditioned.  The  facade  just 
above  street  level  is  finished  in  cast  stone  simulating 
granite.  Anodized  aluminum  frames  the  show  win¬ 
dows  and  the  entire  building  front. 

Economy  of  maintenance  w'as  a  major  consideration 
in  the  design  of  the  front.  The  porcelain  enamel  sur¬ 
face  and  aluminum  trim  are  self-maintaining;  so  is  the 
cast  stone  facade,  which  cost  half  as  much  as  granite 
but  is  exactly  the  same  in  appearance. 

The  old  store  front  was  of  the  arcade  type,  with 
show  windows  forming  a  deep  island  between  two 
vestibule  entrances.  With  the  new  entrance  made 
flush  with  the  windows,  Loeb’s  immediately  gained 
several  hundred  square  feet  of  selling  space. 

The  new  store  sign  above  the  entrance  is  a  brilliant 
red  against  the  beige  background,  and  its  plexiglas 
face  is  illuminated  at  night.  The  red  is  repeated  in 
the  newly  designed  script  sign  for  Loeb’s  which  is  used 
above  the  store  windows  and  has  been  adopted  for 
letterheads,  truck  and  billboard  signs  and  newspaper 
ad  logo. 

Inside,  selling  space  has  been  increased,  and  the 
main  floor  and  third  floor  have  been  redesigned.  The 
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third  floor  of  the  smaller  building,  previously  unused, 
now  accommodates  piece  goods  and  a  sewing  center 
that  used  to  be  on  the  main  floor.  This  leads  off  the 
complete  home  furnishings  department  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  larger  building.  Children’s  and  teens’  sec¬ 
tions,  previously  scattered,  have  been  integrated  into 
a  complete  youth  center,  also  on  the  third  floor.  Main 
floor  departments  were  enlarged  and  the  main  floor 
and  its  mezzanine  redesigned  and  redecorated. 

The  aim  here,  as  on  the  outside,  was  economy  of 
maintenance,  and  also  an  airy,  spacious  feeling.  Each 
floor  has  a  selling  area  of  14,000  square  feet.  The 
over-all  color  scheme  of  soft  beige,  with  jewel-toned 
accents,  makes  the  space  seem  much  larger,  and  is 
entirely  practical  because  of  the  use  of  easily  main¬ 
tained  vinyl  materials.  Floors,  for  the  most  part,  are 
of  beige  vinyl  tile;  pale  colors  are  repeated  in  the 
plastic  laminated  surfaces  of  the  walnut-framed  fix¬ 
tures.  New  ceilings  were  hung  to  conceal  pipes  and 
ducts,  and  new  recessed  lighting,  primarily  fluorescent, 
was  installed. 

The  modernization  so  far  has  involved  expenditures 
of  about  $500,000.  The  next  step  in  Loeb’s  program 
will  be  to  re-do  the  second  floor.  '  ‘ 
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Escalators  are  ‘Inclined  Sales  Aisles' 


FEDERAL  DEPARTMENT  STORES 

Shoregate  Shopping  Center,  WILLOWICK,  OHIO 

Architects:  Weinberg  and  Teare  Consulting  Architects:  Charles  N.  Agree,  Inc. 


WHAT  ABOUT  SERVICE? 


Only  OTIS  can  offer  "minutes 
away"  maintenance  and  en¬ 
gineering  service  wherever 
you  are  — through  offices  in 
297  cities  across  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


FEDERAL  DEPARTMENT  STORES 

Seven  Grand  Shopping  Center,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Architects:  King  and  Levtfis,  Inc.  Consulting  Architects:  Charles  N.  Agree,  Inc. 
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that  must  be  kept  running— uninterruptedlyl’' 


"We  didn't  have  to  be  sold  on  the  sales  advantages  of  escalators,"  says 
Charles  N.  Agree,  architect  for  Davidson  Bros.  Inc.,  operators  of  the  FEDERAL 
DEPARTMENT  STORES.  "We've  watched  them  extend  street-level  accessibility 
to  all  floors  and  sales  areas  and  increase  store-wide  sales. 

"And  we've  watched  them  act  as  ‘inclined  sales  aisles'  by  keeping  shoppers  constantly 
exposed  to  merchandise  as  they  ride  effortlessly  between  floors. 

"All  of  these  features  are  mighty  important  at  FEDERAL  where  high  volume  .sales  at 
popular  prices  depend  upon  the  maximum  exposure  of  merchandise  to  capture  both 
shopping  and  impulse  buyers. 

"Naturally,  our  concern  about  the  escalators  we  bought  centered  on  their  ability 
to  provide  uninterrupted  service— because  escalators  are  'inclined  sales  aisles'  only 
when  they  are  running. 

"Too,  no  matter  how  faultlessly  any  equipment  is  designed  and  constructed,  it  still 
requires  'engineered'  maintenance  to  hold  downtime  to  a  minimum. 

"So  what  about  service?  OTIS  has  service  offices  with  tools,  parts  and  supplies  just 
minutes  away  from  our  stores.  This  was  an  important  factor  in  our  purchase 
of  OTIS  ESCALATORS." 


AVAILABLE  IN  297  CITIES 
ACROSS  THE  U.S.  AND  CANADA 


0 

OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY  •  260  ELEVENTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  I.  N.  Y. 
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DESIGNERS; 

Afuin  Weidt  S  Associates, 

Minneapolis 


ARCHITECTS; 

Dauid  J.  Grisufold  $  Associates, 

Minneapolis 


STORE'S  COORDINATOR; 

James  M,  Skinner 


ARMSTRONG’S 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


feet  along  the  other.  It  is  the  first  completely  new 
major  downtown  store  in  the  city  since  1913.  It  has 
a  total  floor  space  of  1 1 4,000  square  feet,  on  five  floors 
and  a  basement  level.  This  is  nearly  twice  the  space 
the  store  had  in  its  former  location  nearby. 

In  its  new  quarters,  Armstrong’s  has  added  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  departments,  so  that  this  is  truly  a  mer¬ 
chandising  expansion  as  well  as  a  space  expansion. 
The  new  departments  are  piece  goods,  sewing  notions, 
art  needlework,  soft  household  goods  (linens,  domes¬ 
tics,  curtains,  draperies),  gift  shop  and  beauty  shop. 
These  are  all  on  the  fourth  floor.  A  home  entertain¬ 
ment  center,  with  records,  phonographs,  stereo,  hi-fi, 
radio,  television  and  electric  organs  has  been  set  up  on 
the  third  floor. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  white  glazed  brick, 
laid  up  in  vertical  panels  10  feet  wide.  The  panels 
are  separated  by  four-inch-wide  channels  of  anodized 
aluminum  of  a  gunmetal  gray.  The  gabled  marquee 
which  gives  the  exterior  much  of  its  distinctive  archi¬ 
tectural  character  also  provides  excellent  sun  protec¬ 
tion  for  all  display  windows. 

The  building  is  constructed  without  windows  in  the 
sales  areas  except  for  one  department.  This  is  the 
men’s  clothing  department,  whose  slit-type  windows 
lend  interest  to  the  exterior  and  also  provide  daylight 
selling.  (Armstrong’s,  originally  a  men’s  store,  has  a 
very  large  men’s  clothing  volume.) 

At  the  fifth  floor  level,  where  the  offices  are,  there 
are  windows  in  a  continuous  row.  Above  them  the 
parapet  wall  of  the  building  is  covered  with  anodized 
aluminum  panels  in  varying  shades  of  gold. 


By  Donald  Weidt,  Designer  in  Charge 


IN  terms  of  investment  the  .^2,500,000  new-  Armstrong 
store,  which  opened  last  month,  is  the  largest  single 
building  project  in  the  history  of  downtown  Cedar 
Rapids.  Construction  started  in  April,  1958,  but  a 
plan-for-merchandising  preceded  this  by  a  full  year. 

All  departments  were  studied  to  determine  the  sales 
per  square  foot  of  space  they  were  producing.  After 
careful  comparison  with  the  average  figures  of  compar¬ 
able  stores  and  after  study  of  other  factors  affecting 
Armstrong’s  potential,  the  space  required  for  each 
department  in  the  new  store  was  determined.  Next 
step  was  to  locate  the  various  departments  in  the  best 
relation  to  each  other  for  interselling  and  coordinated 
merchandising. 

Then  preliminary  layouts  of  equipment  were  devel- 
op>ed  and  presented  to  store  management  and  key  de¬ 
partment  personnel.  Sketches  were  prepared  to  clarify 
these  ideas. 

.\fter  the  plans  were  approved,  the  architect  was 
commissioned  by  the  designer  to  lay  out  the  building 
around  the  merchandising  plan.  This  is  the  reverse 
of  usual  procedure,  but  it  has  resulted  in  a  high  bred 
building  designed  from  foundation  to  roof  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  selling  merchandise  effectively. 

Building  the  new  Armstrong’s  involved  complete 
remodeling  of  an  existing  structure  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  addition— a  very  complex  project.  The 
store,  at  the  corner  of  Third  Street  and  Third  Avenue, 
now  extends  100  feet  along  one  street  and  1.50  feet 
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Tlu-  building  is  constructed  of  steel  and  concrete 
All  suspended  ceilings  are  metal  pan  to  allow  complete 
accessibility  to  etpiipment  located  in  the  ceiling  spaces. 

The  main  entrance  is  an  Air  Curtain  installation. 
In  our  design  for  this  entrance,  the  two  large  return 
air  ducts  on  each  side  of  the  10-foot  opening  are  made 
of  glass,  doubling  the  visual  impression  of  width.  The 
glass  ducts,  each  five  feet  wide,  are  hinged  to  simplify 
cleaning  the  inside,  and  there  has  been  some  talk  of 
using  them  as  display  cases.  The  American  Air  Cur¬ 
tain  Corp.  thinks  this  would  be  practical,  provided 
the  merchandise  displayed  is  quite  heavy,  so  that  it 
would  not  be  blown  about  by  the  air  current. 

The  air  curtain  is  cooled  in  the  summer  by  the 
store’s  air  conditioning  and  warmed  in  winter  by  a 
steam  coil  of  sufficient  heating  capacity  to  allow  the 
door  to  operate  in  extremely  cold  weather.  The  en¬ 
trance  is  closed  off,  when  the  store  is  closed  or  in 
exceptionally  severe  weather,  by  regular  glass  doors 
that  slide  into  place.  In  two  other  entrances  to  the 
main  floor  provisions  have  been  made  for  future  Air 
Curtain  installations. 

Seven  escalators,  one  completely  automatic  passen¬ 
ger  elevator  and  one  completely  automatic  freight 
elevator  have  been  installed.  The  escalators  are  lighted 
with  continuous  rows  of  recessed  fluorescent  troffers 
and  have  100  foot  candles  of  shadowless  lighting  on 
all  treads.  Careful  selection  of  proper  lenses  in  the 
lighting  has  eliminated  all  glare. 

For  heating  and  air  conditioning  a  dual  duct  sys¬ 
tem  of  high  pressure  air  is  used.  This  makes  it  poss- 
sible  to  heat  or  cool  from  the  same  system  sinudtane- 
oiisly.  Return  air  is  drawn  through  the  metal  pan 
ceiling  and  is  taken  back  to  the  equipment  room 
through  the  same  shaft  as  the  supply  ducts  use.  This 
is  the  same  as  running  a  pipe  inside  a  jjipe  and  it 
saves  a  great  deal  of  space. 

Department  Locations 

Dowwiairs:  Sporting  goods,  work  clotliing  and  luggage, 
and  the  following  budget  departments:  men’s  furnishings, 
meti’s  (lotliing.  woiiieti's  apparel  and  men’s,  women’s  and 
(hildren’s  shoes.  The  (ledar  Room  restaurant,  also  on  this 
level,  seats  IfiO. 

StREET  Ft  oor:  Men’s  lurnishings,  sportswear,  and  hats; 
men’s,  women’s  atid  thildreti’s  shoes;  atcessories;  budget 
sportswear;  millinery  bar;  tosmetics;  greeting  cards. 

Second  Ft.ooR  (the  largest):  Layette  shop,  infants’  and 
(hildren’s  shops,  junior  high,  senior  high  and  college  shops 
and  a  complete  “world  of  fashion”  for  misses  and  women. 
There  are  63  fitting  rooms.  Each  is  equipped  with  double 
mirrors  set  to  give  a  triplicatitig  effect;  all  are  above  average 
size.  In  this  windowless  building,  perimeter  walls  can  be 
hilly  used  for  slock  and  fitting  rooms.  The  floor  is  arranged 
to  provide  each  department  with  an  adjacent  stockroom  and 
to  permit  alteration  personnel  to  circulate  through  the 
fitting  rooms  wihout  passing  through  the  sales  floor  in  most 
instances. 

l  iiiRt)  Fi.oor:  Men’s  and  boys’  clothing;  liome  entertain¬ 
ment  center;  year-round  toy  department. 

Fourth  Fi.cjor:  Piece  goods  and  related  departments; 
linens  and  domestics;  curtains  and  draperies;  china,  silver, 
gifts  and  beauty  salon. 

Fifth  Floor:  Executive  offices,  general  offices,  credit  de¬ 
partment,  employees’  lounge. 
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Men's  furnishings  department  on  main  floor 
shows  heavy  emphasis  on  large  visible  stocks, 
inviting  self-selection,  but  ivith  no  suggestion 
of  self-service  operation.  .  .  .  Designer  writes, 
concerning  local  acceptance  of  the  new  store'. 
“The  old  cry  of  ‘don’t  fix  up  the  store  because 
you  will  scare  the  farmer  out’  has  once  again 
been  proved  to  be  false’.’’ 


Air  curtain  entrance  creates  view  into  the 
store.  Customers  go  out  of  their  way  to  enter 
here  rather  than  through  a  conventional 
door.  .  .  .  Store  president  Robert  C.  Arm¬ 
strong  presided  at  the  opening  ceremony,  but 
turned  over  the  ribbon-cutting  honor  to  the 
employee  with  the  most  years  of  service:  R. 
A.  Holmgren,  manager  of  men’s  furnishings. 
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CREATED  in  INDESTR  JC 
FINEST  CONTINUOUS  G 


Gibson  merchandising  store  planners  have  create 
partment  that  provides  continuous  greeting  card,| 
without  unsightly,  space  stealing  double  fixture  a 
units  at  will.  You  command  your  customer’s  attea 
of  Pic-wood  finishes  in  easy-to-care-for  Formica.] 
all  greeting  card  department  in  any  lengths,  any 
Send  coupon  for  more  details. 
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the  WORLD’S 


FORMICA 
rJG  CARD  DEPARTMENT 


NEW  .  .  .  Color  Panoramic 
Department  in  duotone  design. 
Now  available. 


Position. 


Store  Name. 


Address. 


Gift  Wrappint 

Party  Goods 

Unit 

Mart 

12  tier  Units 
Available 

Filing  Cabinet 
Drawers 

Fairmont,  W.  Va 


DESIGNER: 

William  Basa,  Pitfsburgh 


JONES,  INC.,  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  which  next  year 
celebrates  its  60th  birthday,  occupies  a  five-story 
brick  building  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  A  previous 
expansion  in  1948  overflowed  into  an  adjoining  build¬ 
ing.  Another  building  has  been  recently  acquired 
alongside  the  latter,  adding  10,000  feet  of  new  selling 
space.  Fortunately  these  three  buildings  were  origin¬ 
ally  built  at  the  same  time,  with  identical  floor  levels, 
except  for  the  street  floor,  and  with  a  uniform  exterior. 

Conditions  existing  before  remodeling  w'ere  similar 
to  those  faced  by  many  downtown  stores  today.  The 
store  was  in  an  old  building  that  was  divided  into  a 
series  of  rooms  by  a  very  heavy  masonry  wall  extend¬ 
ing  through  all  five  floors  with  only  arch  openings  con¬ 
necting  the  various  rooms.  In  addition  the  first  floor 
had  more  than  one  floor  level,  creating  a  condition  of 
difficult  supervision  and  preventing  good  department 
layout. 

Departments  were  located  as  follows: 

First  Floor:  Accessories,  Shoes  and  Sportswear 
Second  Floor:  Fashion  Floor 
Third  Floor:  Infants’  and  Children’s,  Women’s 
Budget  Dresses 

Fourth  Floor:  Housewares,  Gifts,  Credit  Desk  and 
Beauty  Salon 

Fifth  Floor:  Curtains,  Draperies,  Linens  and 
Domestics 

Parts  of  the  store  were  refixtured  in  1948,  but  many 
of  the  departments  dated  to  a  much  earlier  period. 
Lighting  in  general  was  poor  by  today’s  standards  and 
the  air  conditioning  system,  installed  in  19.S4,  was 
badly  overloaded.  Extensive  remodeling  was  necessary 
to  bring  the  store  up  to  date. 

William  Basa,  the  store  designer,  began  his  work 
Avith  a  merchandising  survey. 

I'he  first  step  was  to  completely  analyze  all  of  the 
dej)artment  figures  and  to  prepare  an  easily  readable 
Space  Utilization  Survey  showing  which  departments 
were  and  which  were  not  carrying  their  share  of  the 
store  load,  and  how'  well  each  department  justified  the 
area  that  it  occupied.  This  survey  pin-pointed  the 
weak  and  strong  departments  and  gave  a  basis  on 
w’hich  to  make  decisions  regarding  any  changes. 

It  was  decided  that  good  layout  and  efficient  depart¬ 
ment  relationships  could  not  be  had  without  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  heavy  masonry  wall  on  all  floors.  It 
was  further  felt  that  a  new  and  bigger  look  could  not 
be  had  as  long  as  each  floor  was  broken  into  separate 
rooms  by  this  wall.  Despite  substantial  cost  the  wall 
was  removed,  and  uniform  floor  levels  established  by 
raising  one-third  of  the  street  floor. 

Every  department  in  the  store  now  is  moved  or  re¬ 
designed  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  good  logical 


Fur  Salon  is  an  i/tiporlaul  department.  An  outgrowth  of  it 
is  the  Jones  Fur  Sendee,  which  handles  the  storage,  cleaning 
and  remodeling  business  of  over  200  stores  in  18  states. 


association  of  related  merchandise,  with  special  atten¬ 
tion  being  devoted  to  creating  the  most  efficient  and 
attractive  Fashion  Floor  in  the  area,  with  greatly 
enlarged  space  because  of  the  expansion.  All  the  dress 
departments  are  brought  to  this  floor,  the  second,  to 
provide  complete  selections  in  price,  size  and  style. 
Also,  because  Jones  is  outstanding  in  furs,  an  attrac¬ 
tive  Fur  Salon  is  placed  in  a  prominent  location  here. 
All  of  the  departments  are  arranged  with  a  continuity 
of  perimeter  to  provide  for  good  seasonal  flexibility 
and  for  more  efficient  operation.  Perimeter  stock 
rooms  are  provided  where  necessary  and  fitting  rooms 
are  designed  in  gangs  to  provide  for  better  servicing 
of  ready-to-wear  sales. 

All  of  the  first  floor  departments  are  completely 
restyled  to  provide  for  more  open  selling  and  a  more 
spacious  look,  in  utilizing  the  added  area.  The  win¬ 
dow'  backs  were  removed  to  provide  street  traffic  Avith 
a  vieAv  of  the  neAv  and  bigger  Jones  store. 

rhe  infants’  and  children’s  departments  are  re¬ 
arranged  in  such  a  Avay  as  to  provide  a  logical  tran¬ 
sition  from  layette  to  0-.S  to  .S-6  to  7-14,  wdth  a  separate 
and  distinct  department  for  Junior  Teens.  Lingerie, 
negligee  and  foundation  departments  are  brought  to¬ 
gether  on  the  third  floor  as  an  intimate  apparel  group. 

All  of  the  fifth  floor  departments  are  relocated  with 
luHiseAvares  and  gilts  on  the  fourth  floor.  This  creates 
a  (omplete  Homemakers’  Floor.  Also  on  the  fourth 
floor  the  credit  desk  is  moved  to  a  new  location,  farther 
from  the  elevators,  to  serve  as  a  traffic  pidler  through 
the  fourth  floor  departments. 

dolors  are  all  in  light,  delicate  shades.  Dramatic 
neAv  lighting  in  an  all-over  pattern  of  four-foot-square 
modules  of  deluxe  Avarm  Avhite  fluorescent  light  is 
added  to  the  first  and  second  floors,  and  the  entire 
store  is  completely  year-round  air  conditioned  with  a 
modern  system  providing  for  zone  control  of  tempeia- 
tures.  Electronic  air  filtration  is  included  to  minimize 
dust  and  soilage  problems. 

These  improvements  have  increased  the  store’s  size 
to  a  total  of  40,000  s(|uare  feet.  An  auditorium  for 
fashion  shows  and  classrooms  for  personnel  training 
will  occupy  the  fifth  floor  area  vacated  by  combining 
the  curtains,  draperies,  linens  and  domestics  with  the 
fourth  floor  departments. 
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MODERNIZATION  MONEY 


FUNDS  FOR 
SMALL  STORES 

SBA  direct  loans,  SBA-and-bank  loans,  and 
Small  Business  Investment  Company  loans 


By  Wendell  B.  Barnes,  Administrator,  Small  Business  Administration 


PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 
signed  into  law  on  August  7,  1958, 
the  Small  Husiness  Investment  Act, 
treating  a  long-term  financing  pro¬ 
gram  for  small  business.  The  measure 
provides  for  the  licensing  of  private 
(omjjanies  to  supply  long-term  loan 
funds  or  etpiity  capital  to  small  busi¬ 
nesses. 

Inasmuch  as  the  program  supple¬ 
ments— but  does  not  duplicate— exist¬ 
ing  financial  programs  for  small  busi¬ 
ness  conducted  by  the  Small  Business 
Atiministration,  the  Catngress  under¬ 
standably  specified  in  the  law  that  it 
be  administered  by  that  .\gency. 

SBA's  Own  Lending  Activities.  The 

Small  Business  Administration  has, 
since  its  inception,  operated  a  finan- 
c‘al  assistance  program— among  other 
activities  on  behalf  of  .America’s  small 
business  segment— designed  to  provide 
medium-term  loans  to  small  manufac¬ 
turers,  service  industries,  retailers  and 
other  businesses  eligible  by  size,  dollar 
volume  or  other  pertinent  standards. 

More  than  17,000  of  these  loans, 
totaling  .S787  million,  have  been  made, 
either  on  a  direct  basis  or  in  participa- 
t^)n  with  banks,  since  the  inception  of 
I  he  program  in  1953. 

The  loans  have  been  in  amounts 
from  .SI, 000  to  S300,000  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  .S-10,000  (although  nearly  60  per 
cent  have  been  for  S25,000  or  less)  and 
maturity  dates  usually  at  five  years, 
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although  longer  maturity  dates  are 
usually  made  on  loans  for  building 
expansion  purposes,  with  the  SB.A  tak¬ 
ing  a  first  mortgage  on  the  property. 

Small  retailers,  service  establish¬ 
ments  and  other  small  businesses  are 
eligible  for  SBA  loans  for  business 
construction,  conversion,  or  expan¬ 
sion;  the  purchase  of  equipment,  facil¬ 
ities,  machinery,  supplies  or  materials, 
or  for  working  capital. 

Terms  of  SBA  Loans.  There  are  two 
broad  types  of  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  business  loans— “participa¬ 
tion”  and  “direct.”  In  a  participation 
loan,  the  .Agency  joins  with  a  bank  or 
other  private  lending  institution  in  a 
loan  to  a  small  business  concern.  In  a 
tlirect  loan,  there  is  no  participation 
by  a  private  lender— the  loan  is  made 
entirely  and  directly  by  the  SB.A  to 
the  borrower. 

By  law,  the  .Agency  may  not  make 
a  direct  loan  if  a  bank  or  other  private 
lending  institution  will  join  with  it  in 
a  loan  to  the  borrower. 

.Small  Business  Administration  busi¬ 
ness  loans  generally  are  repayable  in 
regular  monthly  instalments,  includ¬ 
ing  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance, 
and  carry  maturity  dates  up  to  10 
years,  except  in  cases  of  pool  loans. 
These  are  made  for  the  construction 
of  facilities  for  a  group  of  small  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  and  may  have  a  maturity 
of  up  to  20  years. 


The  proposed  collateral  for  a  loan, 
together  with  the  integrity  and  ability 
of  the  management  and  the  firm’s  |)ast 
and  prospective  earnings,  must  make 
it  reasonably  certain  the  loan  will  be 
repaid  and  must  meet  credit  re(|uire- 
ments  established  by  the  Agency. 

.A  direct  loan  is  one  made  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  solely, 
for  business  needs— expansion,  remod¬ 
elling,  new  fixtures  or  working  capital. 
However,  most  loans  are  made  on  a 
bank  participation. 

Participation  loans  are  made  on 
either  an  “immediate”  or  a  “deferred” 
basis. 

In  an  immediate  participation  loan, 
the  .Agency  purchases  immediately 
from  a  bank,  or  sells  to  a  bank,  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  a  loan  which  has 
been  approved  by  both  it  ami  the 
bank. 

In  the  case  of  a  loan  in  w’hich  the 
Agency  agrees  to  participate  oti  a  de¬ 
ferred  basis,  the  participating  fitian- 
cial  institution  makes  and  administers 
the  entire  loan,  with  the  SB.A  agreeing 
to  purchase  from  the  bank,  at  any  time 
during  a  stated  period,  a  fixed  percent¬ 
age  of  the  then  outstanding  balance. 

By  law,  the  Small  Business  .Admin¬ 
istration  may  not  enter  into  an  imme¬ 
diate  participation  if  it  can  arrange 
for  a  deferred  participation. 

Another  type  of  participation  loan 
is  the  Limited  Participation  Loan, 
especially  suitable  for  retail  stores. 
These  loans  are  made  entirely  through 
banks,  with  the  banks  participating 
in  and  servicing  the  loans. 

The  Small  Business  Administration's 
share  of  a  loan  of  this  type  can  be  no 
more  than  $15,000  or  75  per  cent  of 
the  total  amount  of  the  loan,  which¬ 
ever  is  the  lesser.  The  participating 
bank’s  share  in  the  loan  must  be  not 
less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  loan  and  ordinarily 
must  be  “new  money,”  that  is,  money 
which  is  not  already  owed  to  the  bank 
and  which  would  be  repaid  out  of  the 
loan. 

Most  business  loans  have  been  made 
in  participation  with  banks,  although 
the  SBA’s  dollar  share  of  the  loans  has 
exceeded  bank  participation,  and  all 
have  been  secured  loans. 
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Need  for  Longer-Term  Loans.  Up  to 

now,  the  venture  capital  market, 
through  the  media  of  either  secured 
or  unsecured  long-term  loans  or  by  the 
equity  capital  route,  has  remained  al¬ 
most  dosed  to  small  business. 

To  the  financial  institutions  en¬ 
gaged  in  long-term  lending,  small 
business  offers  little  incentive.  Big 
borrowers,  with  their  need  for  funds 
in  higher  amounts,  supply  profits  that 
are  brought  only  by  dealing  in  big 
sums.  Small  loans  require  as  much 
paper  work  and  tinte  to  handle  as 
big  ones  and  the  profit  is  less. 

In  obtaining  equity  capital,  the 
small  businessman  faces  the  immut¬ 
able  (ost  factor  of  selling  stock.  After 
dediKtion  of  underwriters’  or  other 
selling  costs,  the  stock  sale  normally 
would  return  him  too  small  a  percent¬ 
age  of  the  funds  realized  to  justify  it. 

To  issue  larger  amounts  of  stock 
just  to  offset  the  selling  cost  would 
result  in  buyer  resistance  for  the  secur¬ 
ities  and  in  greater  dilution  of  owner¬ 
ship,  with  a  consequent  burden  of 
justifying  the  sale  price  by  earnings. 

With  these  handicaps.  President 
Eisenhower  and  the  Congress  recog¬ 
nized  the  need  for  a  source  of  long¬ 
term  loan  funds  and  equity  capital  at 
costs  the  small  business  could  pay. 

The  government  could  not  create 
an  agency  or  division  to  supply  such 
funds  directly  for  two  reasons. 

(ajiigress  could  meet  one  aspect  of 
existing  needs  by  expanding  the  lend¬ 
ing  power  of  the  SBA,  and  extending 
the  maturity  date  for  loans.  But  this 
would  cover  only  secured  loans. 

To  make  unsecured  loans  to  small 
business  at  the  interest  rate  prescribed 
by  C^ongress  would  be  a  step  toward 
government  fiscal  suicide.  And  for  the 
government  to  enter  the  equity  capital 
field  would  be  to  act  in  opposition  to 
the  announced  government  philoso¬ 
phy  of  not  competing  with  free  enter¬ 
prise  concerns. 

That  is  why  an  outside  instrument— 
the  small  business  investment  company 
—had  to  be  created  to  fulfill  the  need 
|i  for  long-term  capital. 

Spur  to  Incorporation.  A  proprietor¬ 
ship  or  a  partnership  can,  if  business 
J;  prospects  and  collateral  justify  it,  ob- 
|i  tain  long-term  loans  under  the  Small 
p  Business  Investment  Act.  However,  to 
I  obtain  equity  capital,  by  sale  of  stock, 


the  business  must  be  incorporated. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  prudent  for 
most  proprietorships  and  partnerships 
to  consider  incorporation  because  of 
recent  tax  revision  laws  passed  by 
Congress  granting  small  corporations 
tax  advantages  similar  to  those  enjoyed 
by  unincorporated  businesses. 

These  favorable  revisions,  added  to 
the  limited  liability  status  of  the  cor¬ 
porate  setup,  have  spurred  a  big 
change  among  small  businesses,  from 
partnershijj  and  proprietorship  to  cor¬ 
porate  status  in  recent  months. 

The  New  Investment  Companies.  The 

small  business  investment  companies 
licensed  by  the  government  to  supply 
long-term  loans  and  equity  capital  are 
being  licensed  in  states  across  the 
nation,  with  concentration  mainly  in 
centers  somewhat  removed  geograph¬ 
ically  from  the  central  money  markets. 

While  most  are  organized  with  the 
minimum  capitalization  rec|uired  by 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958,  many  plan  later  capital  expan¬ 
sion  through  private  sale  of  securities 
to  meet  future  capital  demands. 

As  private  businesses,  these  compan¬ 
ies  are  under  no  obligation  to  supply 
loans  or  equity  capital  to  every  small 
business  seeking  it.  They  are.  how¬ 
ever,  actively  seeking  “growth”  com¬ 
panies  to  which  to  supply  equity  capi¬ 
tal  through  the  purchase  of  converti¬ 
ble  debentures  of  such  companies. 

Besides  normal  value  appreciation 
in  the  convertible  debentures— and 
thus  the  capital  stock— these  SBICs  ex¬ 
pect  to  provide  to  management— for 
fees— industrial  and  technical  know¬ 
how  intended  to  improve  the  operat¬ 
ing  efficiency  of  the  companies  and 
thus  bring  in  greater  profits  to  the 
small  business  and,  thus,  its  stock¬ 
holders. 

I'he  incorporated  business  which 
does  not  qualify  as  a  “growth”  com¬ 
pany  may  still  qualify  as  a  borrower  of 
long-term  funds  on  either  a  secured 
or  unsecured  basis.  Naturally,  those 
companies  willing  to  provide  collat- 
teral  would  expect  to  pay  a  lower  rate 
of  interest  and  thus  might  be  of  less 
interest  to  a  profit-seeking  SBIC.  The 
latter  may  find  the  spread  between 
the  rate  it  pays  for  money  and  the  rate 
desired  by  the  borrower  to  be  relative¬ 
ly  unattractive. 

It  is  to  unsecured  investments  in 


companies  with  profit  potential,  but 
with  perhaps  a  correspondingly  higher 
risk  of  loss,  that  SBICs  will  turn  for 
long-term  financing  purposes. 

.\nd  even  here  the  SBIC  may  wish 
to  combine  its  financing  program  for 
the  borrower  into  both  loans  and 
equity  capital  investment.  It  is  be 
lieved  that  a  “package”  financing 
arrangement  such  as  this  may  prove  to 
be  beneficial  to  many  capital-seeking 
small  businesses. 

Forming  Investment  Companies. 

While  the  formation  of  an  SBIC  might 
be  beyond  the  financial  capabilities  of 
an  individual  retailer— and  certainly  a 
field  with  which  he  would  presumably 
be  unfamiliar— it  is  not  beyond  the 
al)ility  of  (and  certainly  offers  a  means 
of  building  good  will  and  profit  for) 
the  wholesaler  or  distributor  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  SBIC  to  aid  retailers. 

By  putting  up  $150,000  in  funds 
supplied  from  his  own  sources,  the 
distributor’s  funds  can  be  matched  by 
an  additional  $150,000  from  the  sale  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration  of 
subordinated  debentures  to  make  up 
the  minimum  capital  and  surplus  of 
$300,000  required  to  form  an  SBIC. 
The  law  provides  also  that  an  SBIC  is 
eligible  to  borrow  from  the  SB.\  an 
additional  sum,  equal  to  50  per  cent 
of  its  capital  and  surplus  (in  this  case, 
another  $150,000).  However,  such 
loans  would  be  granted  only  if  the  col¬ 
lateral  and  other  prudent  credit  cri¬ 
teria  justified  them. 

Thus,  with  a  minimum  of  $300,000 
in  funds,  the  SBIC  formed  by  the  dis¬ 
tributor  would  be  in  a  position  to 
finance  expansion  programs  for  his 
dealers,  to  their  mutual  benefit. 

One  small  business  investment  com¬ 
pany,  formed  by  a  wholesale  grocer 
and  others  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
business,  already  is  in  operation.  The 
conqiany  stated  its  intent  to  siqjply 
long-term  funds  and  equity  capital  to 
retailers  in  the  food  business. 

The  program  is  new  and  it  is  too 
early— the  first  SBIC  was  licensed  only 
seven  months  ago— to  assess  fully  the 
progress  made  by  SBICs.  However, 
|)rogressive  distributors  and  cooperat¬ 
ing  retail  groups  should  not  dismiss 
lightly  the  benefits  inherent  in  form¬ 
ing  small  business  investment  compan¬ 
ies  as  a  financing  instrument  for  the 
nation’s  retailers. 
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A  new  exterior  was  the  first  step  for  Killian's 
of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Its  outstanding  fea¬ 
ture  is  a  new  marquee  that  extends  all  around 
the  street  frontage.  The  new  front  so  im¬ 
proved  the  appearance  of  the  intersection  at 
which  the  store  is  located  that  it  sparked  new 
interest  in  the  city’s  downtown  development. 
Shown  below  is  the  new  look;  at  left,  Killian’s 
before  its  exterior  modernization. 


Modernization 


On  the  matn  floor,  new  lighting  was  installed,  the  ceil¬ 
ing  was  lowered  to  enclose  pipes  and  fixtures,  new  dis¬ 
play  fixtures  were  installed  and  entrance  and  vestibules 
were  removed.  Department  locations  were  shifted  to 
use  space  better.  One  of  the  results  was  the  gain  of 
2,000  square  feet  of  perimeter  stockroom  space. 
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By  James  H.  Pickering,  President 
and  George  M,  Frei,  Vice  President 
Amos  Parrish  &  Company,  Inc. 

EAC^H  downtown  store  moderniza¬ 
tion  is  unique.  There  are  no  stock 
plans,  no  pat  answers  to  a  downtown 
modernization  program.  However  dif¬ 
ferent  each  situation  is,  though,  the 
goals  are  generally  alike:  to  grow’  with 
the  community  and  at  the  same  time 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  store  so 
that  it  will  sell  more  goods  more  prof¬ 
itably.  The  task  of  making  these  ob¬ 
jectives  compatible  falls  to  the  store 
designer.  Growing  w’ith  the  commu¬ 
nity  involves,  to  a  large  extent,  esthet¬ 
ics.  Selling  goods  more  profitably  calls 
for  hard  business  sense  and  imagina¬ 
tion. 

At  Amos  Parrish  our  first  step  in  a 
downtown  modernization  program  is 
fact  finding.  We  have  to  learn  about 
the  store,  its  customers,  trading  area, 
image,  management  and  operating 
practices.  We  get  the  facts  and  then 
we  analyze  them. 

Maximum  efficiency  requires  close 
control  of  both  selling  and  service 
space.  The  designer  studies  each  sell¬ 
ing  department’s  contribution  to  total 
store  sales,  its  dollar  sales  and  volume 
per  square  foot,  the  timing  of  its  vol¬ 
ume  peaks.  Equally  important  to  him 
is  the  productivity  and  utilization  of 
non-selling  space.  He  studies  stock 
movement,  receiving  and  marking  lo¬ 
cations,  the  need  for  reserve  and  for¬ 
ward  stock  in  relation  to  department 
sales.  He  familiarizes  himself  with  cus¬ 
tomer  circulation,  vertical  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities,  parking. 

Fact  finding,  analysis,  design  and 
“doing”  are  the  steps  in  moderniza¬ 
tion.  And  then  there  is  still  another: 
evaluation.  A  store  is  a  dynamic 
thing;  it  changes  constantly.  And  so 
the  store  designer  must  stand  prepared 
to  study  the  results  of  his  work  and, 
if  necessary,  to  adjust  it.  He  must 
make  sure  that  the  goal  of  more  sales 
more  profitably  is  being  achieved. 

The  following  are  four  cases  select¬ 
ed  from  our  files  which  we  feel  demon¬ 
strate  how  outstanding  store  manage¬ 
ments  have  improved  their  downtown 
stores  through  modernization. 


Killian's,  Cedar  Rapids:  A  Store 
That  Dramatized  Its  Growth 

I  LOAN’S  pace-setting  manage¬ 
ment  had  two  objectives  in  mod¬ 
ernization:  to  promote  the  store  image 
they  were  emphasizing,  and  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  over-all  improvement  of 
downtown  Cedar  Rapids.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  that  the  first  step  should  be  a 
major  exterior  modernization. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  new 
exterior  is  an  overhead  marquee  that 
extends  around  the  entire  street  front¬ 
age.  The  effect  is  that  of  a  shopping 
arcade.  Indirect  lighting  and  a  sound 
system  have  been  installed.  Besides 
encouraging  leisurely  window  shop¬ 
ping,  the  marquee  provides  shoppers 
with  excellent  cover  against  rain  and 
snow.  It  sets  Killian’s  apart  from  the 
other  stores  in  the  area,  and  at  the 
same  time  its  attractiveness  improves 
the  appearance  of  the  intersection  at 
which  the  store  is  located. 

The  effects  of  this  exterior  modern¬ 
ization  were  far-reaching.  Complimen¬ 
tary  letters  came  from  city  officials, 
civic  groups,  customers  and  even  com¬ 
petitors.  Killian’s  new  front  has  helped 
to  spark  interest  in  more  extensive 
downtown  modernization  in  Cedar 
Rapids. 

Increased  sales  following  the  exter¬ 
ior  modernization  encouraged  store 
management  to  move  ahead  with  mod¬ 
ernization  of  the  interior.  It  was  ap¬ 
parent  to  both  management  and  Par¬ 
rish  designer  Charles  Slater  that  the 
growth  of  the  business  demanded  ad¬ 
ditional  selling  space.  This  was  creat¬ 
ed  by  better  utilization  of  the  existing 
main  floor  area. 

The  following  steps  w’ere  carried 
out  on  the  main  floor: 

(1)  Excess  ornamentation  and  obso¬ 
lete  lighting  fixtures  were  removed. 
(2)  The  ceiling  was  lowered  and  mod¬ 
ern  fluorescent  fixtures  installed.  (3) 
New  display  cases  were  designed  which 
displayed  more  goods  and  accommo¬ 
dated  more  merchandise.  (4)  Elevator 
entrances  were  modernized.  (5)  En¬ 
trance  and  exit  vestibules  w’ere  re¬ 
moved,  which  gave  incoming  custom¬ 
ers  a  new  perspective  on  the  store. 

Greater  usefulness  of  the  selling 
space  was  achieved  by  rearranging  dis¬ 
play  cases  and  shifting  departments. 
The  new’ly  found  space  resulted  in: 
(1)  better  identification  of  depart¬ 
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ments;  (2)  better  selling  displays, 
which  made  selling  easier  by  featuring 
important  items,  ideas  and  assort¬ 
ments;  (3)  better  visual  selling  ar¬ 
rangement  for  quicker  selection,  and 
(4)  greater  salesperson  productivity 
through  arrangements  that  concen¬ 
trated  selling  in  compact  areas. 

In  addition,  about  2,000  square  feet 
of  perimeter  stockroom  space  was  cre¬ 
ated  behind  an  illuminated  curtain 
wall  that  was  constructed  all  around 
the  floor. 

Since  the  main  floor  modernization, 
Killian’s  continued  growth  and  its 
skyrocketing  popularity  have  brought 
about  the  next  step.  Store  manage¬ 
ment  now  is  drawing  plans  for  Killi¬ 
an’s  first  branch  operation. 

Kresge-Newark:  A  Study  in 
Effective  Space  Utilization 

KRESGE  -  NEWARK  management 
had  for  some  time  felt  that  a  more 
efficient  utilization  of  space  could  be 
achieved.  It  was  believed  that  perhaps 
certain  areas  of  the  store  had  become 
over-expanded.  At  the  same  time  it 
appeared  that  more  space  might  be 
needed  in  the  future  to  increase  sales 
in  keeping  with  the  company’s  long- 
range  goals.  The  main  question  was 
where  the  additional  space  was  to 
come  from. 

However,  the  preliminary  fact  find¬ 
ing  led  to  a  surprising  conclusion:  the 
store  would  actually  have  a  surplus  of 
space  if  certain  principles  of  economi¬ 
cal  space  utilization  were  applied  to 
the  existing  setup.  Therefore,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  increased  sales  goal 
could  be  achieved  while  at  the  same 
time  the  total  space  in  use  was  cur¬ 
tailed. 

The  top  floors  of  the  building,  the 
eighth  and  ninth,  were  being  used  for 
marking  and  storage.  Sharing  the 
eighth  floor  was  a  group  of  depart¬ 
ments  that  W’ere  considered  low  in  cus¬ 
tomer  appeal.  A  third  area  that  at¬ 
tracted  the  designer’s  interest  was  the 
sub-basement,  which  was  being  used 
for  fur  storage. 

The  steps  recommendetl  by  the 
.Amos  Parrish  team  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Edward  F.  Breen,  and  carried 
through  effectively  by  the  store,  in¬ 
cluded  these: 

I.  Merchandise  which  was  being 
stored  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  floors 
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Greater  savings  .  .  .  greater  service.  These  are  the  key  reasons  why  new 
and  established  stores  are  specifying  Westinghouse  Operatorless  Elevators. 

Elevator  operational  costs  are  brought  way  down  . . .  savings  approxi¬ 
mate  $4500  per  year,  per  elevator  installed! 

Details  on  how  Westinghouse  can  help  your  store  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to:  Store  Research  and  Planning  Department,  Westinghouse 
Elevator  Division,  150  Pacific  Avenue,  Jersey  City  5,  New  Jersey — or 
call  the  Westinghouse  Elevator  Sales  Office  nearest  you.  No  obligation, 
of  course. 
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was  assigned  to  the  floor  closest  to 
which  it  was  actually  being  sold.  This 
distribution  reduced  transportation 
problems  and  eliminated  the  need  for 
the  eighth  and  ninth  floor  storage 
spaces.  A  certain  amount  of  depart¬ 
ment  streamlining  on  various  floors 
was  in  order  but  this  proved  to  be  a 
minor  detail. 

2.  The  “low  appeal”  departments, 
those  w'ith  little  customer  traffic,  on 
the  eighth  floor  were  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  store.  They  were  assigned 
modest  amounts  of  space  and  were 
strategically  placed  in  areas  where 
they  would  benefit  by  the  traffic. 

.8.  The  sub-basement  fur  storage 
was  shifted  to  a  convenient  low-rent 
building  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
Some  of  the  sub-basement  then  became 
available  to  store  merchandise  no 
longer  accommodated  on  the  eighth 
and  ninth  floors.  The  balance  of  the 
sid)-basement  space  became  available 
for  storage  and  sale  of  Christmas  toys 
and  other  seasonal  items. 

4.  The  crowning  move  in  the 
Kresge-Newark  alteration  was  the  final 
use  of  the  top  two  floors.  With  all 
facilities  previously  situated  on  these 
floors  now  effectively  relocated,  store 
management  decitled  to  lease  both 
floors  as  office  space. 

Thus  the  end  result  at  Kresge-New¬ 
ark  has  been  more  sales  in  less  space, 
plus  extra  income  from  tenants. 


The  Jones  Store,  Kansas  City: 

1 1  Buildings  Rebuilt  as  One 

HE  Jones  Store  had  been  expand¬ 
ing  steadily  due  to  Kansas  City’s 
increasing  popularity  as  a  shopping 
hub  in  the  Midwest.  Kansas  City  it¬ 
self  is  a  pace-setter  in  the  whole  down¬ 
town  modernization  movement.  Store 
management’s  confidence  in  the  strong 
future  of  Kansas  City  downtown  led 
to  the  decision  to  construct  an  ultra¬ 
modern  store  on  the  existing  site. 


The  store  was  made  up  of  11  differ 
ent  buildings  of  various  heights  and 
floor  levels.  The  buildings  were  locat¬ 
ed  on  two  sides  of  a  city  block  and 
separated  by  an  alley.  A  prelim inan 
study  had  indicated  that  in  order  to 
carry  out  a  modernization,  three  build¬ 
ings  on  one  side  would  have  to  be 
razed.  This  would  result  in  closing 
approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  space  for  about  36  months. 

Store  management,  realizing  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  such  a  plan  presented,  were 


Three  of  II  assorted  buildings  in 
the  Jones  Store  complex  wert 
razed  and  replaced  and  each  of 
the  others  was  rebuilt,  level  by 
level.  In  the  four  years  it  took  to 
complete  the  work,  only  one 
small  part  of  the  store  was  closed 
to  business  at  any  one  time.  The 
photograph  above  shows  the 
Walnut  Street  side  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  which  was  completed  first.  At 
the  left  is  a  view  of  the  Main 
Street  side,  completed  last  year.' 
Photo  at  the  right  shows  the  ex\ 
terior  bays  coming  down  ant 
construction  starting  on  the  .Main 
Street  building. 
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o|)€n  to  any  solution  which  would 
unify  the  entire  store  without  having 
to  close  its  doors  to  customer  trade 
for  any  long  period. 

Architects  and  engineers  analyzed 
the  problem  and  conceived  a  solution 
completely  different  from  anything 
ever  done  before  in  the  department 
store  field.  The  idea  was  so  new  that 
a  test  structure  was  required  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  plan  developed  in 
theory  would  actually  w'ork  in  prac¬ 
tice.  This  was  the  plan: 

(I)  Steel  beams  were  erected  along¬ 
side,  on  top  of  and  through  the  entire 
II  structures.  (2)  A  roof  was  added 
and  space  was  left  above  the  building 
for  construction  of  an  additional  floor. 
j3)  Each  of  the  buildings  was  re¬ 
placed  level  by  level,  starting  at  the  top 
and  working  dowm  to  the  basement. 

.\s  soon  as  construction  began  the 
store  got  immediate  modernization  re¬ 
sults,  since  a  large  perimeter  of  wall 
space  was  gained  where  windows  were 
formerly  located.  A  perforated  metal 
pan  ceiling  was  installed,  which  w'as 
the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  u.sed  in  de¬ 
partment  store  construction.  This  en¬ 
closed  the  air  conditioning,  heating 
and  sound  system  units. 

New  conveyor  systems  were  con¬ 
structed  w'hich  speeded  stock  from 
dock  to  marking  room  and  then  to  the 
selling  floors.  Three  new  automatic 
self-service  elevators  were  installed  and 
a  complete  escalator  system  was  engi¬ 
neered  for  the  entire  store.  New  ultra¬ 
modern  kitchen  equipment  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  restaurant,  snack  bar  and 
private  dining  rooms.  The  Jones 
Store  also  introduced  one  of  the  finest 


employee  cafeterias  in  the  entire  Mid¬ 
west. 

In  keeping  with  the  original  objec¬ 
tive,  only  a  small  part  of  the  store  was 
closed  at  any  one  time  during  the  re¬ 
construction.  Today  the  new  Jones 
Store,  which  took  four  years  to  com¬ 
plete,  contains  400,000  square  feet  of 
the  most  modern  retailing  space,  and 
an  increase  of  approximately  12  per 
cent  over  the  old  buildings.  An  IBM 
data  processing  system  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  to  provide  equally  modern 
merchandise  control  and  accounting. 

An  unusual  feature  of  this  modern¬ 
ization  was  that  the  Jones  manage¬ 
ment  did  all  its  own  general  contract¬ 
ing.  William  C.  Fullerton  of  Kansas 
City  was  the  architect. 


ing  lamps,  table  lamps  and  floor 
lamps.  New  display  tables  increased 
merchandise  exposure  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  department  was  improved 
through  better  color  and  design.  The 
rearrangement  of  the  Lamp  Depart¬ 
ment  improved  traffic  movement 
through  a  main  artery  of  the  store. 

1954— Corsets  and  Lingerie.  An  air 
conditioning  unit  was  removed  from 
valuable  floor  space  and  placed  above 
the  selling  area  on  an  overhead  mezza¬ 
nine  created  expressly  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Lingerie  display  cases  were  cre¬ 
ated  in  wall  areas,  and  more  stock  was 
exposed  through  the  use  of  plastic 
drawers  for  behind-counter  displays. 
New  fitting  rooms  and  additional  sell¬ 
ing  space  were  created  from  the  space 
previously  occupied  by  the  air  condi¬ 
tioning  unit. 

1957  —  Department  Relocations. 
Two  years  ago  a  major  part  of  the 
modernization  plan  was  carried  out, 
involving  a  new  Women’s  Sportswear 
Department  on  the  main  floor,  new 
locations  for  the  Boys’  Shop,  Men’s 
Shoes,  Children’s  Shoes,  and  Silver¬ 
ware;  expansion  of  Closet  Accessories 
and  Notions  and  a  new  Basement  Shoe 
Department  for  women.  The  general 
reshuffling  of  space  brought  related 
departments  together  and  allowed 
space  to  expand. 

To  make  room  for  the  main  floor 
Budget  Sportswear  Department,  the 
Silverware  Department  w'as  moved 
upstairs  adjacent  to  China  and  Glass, 
and  occupying  space  formerly  used  for 
model  rooms.  These  model  rooms  had 
received  little  attention  because  of 
their  location.  The  modernization  in¬ 
cluded  a  better  integration  of  the 
rooms  with  the  Furniture  Department 
space. 

The  Boys’  Shop  was  moved  from  its 
main  floor  location  next  to  the  Men’s 
Furnishings  Department  to  an  up¬ 
stairs  spot  adjacent  to  the  Youth  De¬ 
partment.  The  space  it  now  occupies 
was  formerly  used  for  marking  and 
stock.  The  Men’s  Shoe  department 
was  moved  into  the  space  next  to 
■Men’s  Furnishings.  It  had  been  in  a 
kind  of  alcove  at  the  rear  of  the  floor, 
next  to  the  Book  Department.  With 
the  extra  space  available,  the  Book 
Department  was  able  to  expand,  to  in¬ 
clude  children’s  books. 

A  Women’s  Shoe  Department  was 
installed  in  basement  space  formerly 


Denholm  &  McKay,  Worcester: 
Year  by  Year  with  a  Master  Plan 

Denholm  &  McKAY  management 
wished  to  (1)  ease  traffic  conges¬ 
tion  in  the  store,  (2)  expand  and  re¬ 
arrange  selling  areas  to  obtain  the 
maximum  use  of  cubic  space,  and  (3) 
strengthen  the  consumer  image  of  the 
store  by  building  a  strong  personality 
through  coordinated,  consistent  inter¬ 
ior  design. 

■After  a  complete  analysis  by  Parrish 
designers,  the  following  program  was 
suggested:  (1)  immediate  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  the  most  critical  areas,  (2)  a 
master  plan  for  progressive  moderniz¬ 
ation  of  all  departments,  with  each 
step  of  the  modernization  blending 
into  a  coordinated  interior  design, 
and  (3)  the  introduction  of  self-selec¬ 
tion  techniques  to  enable  fewer  sales¬ 
people  to  help  more  customers. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the 
year-by-year  jirogram  that  has  been 
followed,  and  a  description  of  the 
techniques  applied  to  the  solution  of 
each  department’s  problem. 

1  Oil— Curtains  and  Draperies.  Ir¬ 
regular  arrangement  of  displays  and 
fixtures  had  been  a  major  cause  of 
traffic  congestion  here.  The  first  step 
was  to  create  sections  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  different  classifications  of 
merchandise,  giving  each  its  individ¬ 
ual  display  area.  This  made  merchan¬ 
dise  easier  to  find.  Orderly  arrange¬ 
ment  of  display  cases  in  rows  encour¬ 
aged  self-selection. 

1951— Lamps.  Lamps  too  were  di¬ 
vided  into  classifications,  such  as  hang¬ 
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Be  ready  for  Fall 
with  LA  MODE’S 
button  self-selectors 


FRONT-SELLING 
FASHION  BUTTON 
FIXTURE: 
attractive  floor 
fixture  displaying 
and  holding  a 
complete  assortment 
of  fashion  buttons. 


Plan  now  .  .  .  have  a  complete  button  department  on  permanent  display  this  Fall! 
These  self-selector  fixtures  by  La  Mode  let  your  customers  make  their  own 
selection  of  fashion  and  staple  buttons,  speeding  up  sales,  reducing  selling  costs. 
Stock  is  consolidated,  inventory  control  simplified,  reordering  practically 
automatic.  Adding  up  to  larger  unit  sales,  increased  dollar  volume  ...  for  you! 


Co  jUodc 


STAPLE/SEMI-STAPLE  SELF-SELECTOR: 
an  all-metal  floor  fixture,  it  places  288 
staple/semi-staple  buttons  at  customers' 
fingertips.  Also  available  as  a  counter  unit. 


B.  BLUMniTHAL  *  CO..  INC. 

1372  Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
West  Coast  office  and  stockroom: 

939  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Also  creatdrs  of  famous  Le  Chic 
staple  and  fashion  buttons. 

French-American  Alliance: 

House  of  Francis  Winter  at  Cie., 
leading  Paris  accessories  authority 
and  La  Mode  fashion  buttons. 


GOLD-AND-BLACK  PEARL 
SELF-SELECTOR: 
a  counter  unit  holding  80 
dozen  cards — a  complete 
assortment  of  quality 
Mother-of-Pearl  buttons. 


For  further  information  consult  your 
La  Mode  salesman  or  write: 


occupied  by  a  shoe  repair  shop,  i\  hich,  1 
in  turn,  was  moved  to  what  had  previ-| 
ously  been  an  unused  storage  room.  I 
The  Children’s  Shoe  Department 
was  moved  from  the  main  floor  to  the 
Youth  Department  area  upstairs.  In 
the  space  this  move  made  available 
on  the  main  floor,  the  Closet  Shop  was 
enlarged  and  given  wall  display  space. 
The  Notions  Department  was  convert¬ 
ed  almost  entirely  to  self-service. 

1958— Housewares,  Fashion  Shop, 
Piece  Goods  and  Bedding.  Pipes  and 
ducts  in  the  Housewares  Department 
were  enclosed  by  curtain  walls,  which 
improved  the  appearance  of  the  de¬ 
partment  and  saved  periodic  dusting 
and  painting.  New'  pegboards  and 
standards  were  installed  along  the 
w'alls  to  increase  display  facilities. 
New  fixtures  and  lighting  were  in¬ 
stalled,  and  elevator  openings  adjacent 
to  the  department  were  flanked  by 
attractive  feature  displays.  I 

A  large  perimeter  of  space  was 
gained  around  the  Fashion  Shop  by 
converting  a  mirror  wall  and  stairwell 
into  usable  hanging  display  space.  The  i 
result  was  three  times  as  much  space  ; 
for  merchandise.  Dress  stock  which  \ 
previously  had  to  be  kept  in  the  stock 
room  was  now  on  the  selling  floor.  ! 

The  Piece  Goods  and  Bedding  De-  ; 
partments  were  modernized  by  reno-  | 
vating  display  cases  and  rearranging  : 
merchandise.  Curved  wall  areas  were 
squared  off  and  stock  storage  areas  be¬ 
hind  the  walls  were  condensed.  A  new 
storage  area  was  created  as  the  result 
of  space  gained  by  rearrangement  of 
merchandise.  At  the  completion  of  ’ 
the  departments’  modernization,  a 
freight  elevator  opening  was  created  < 
through  a  wall  of  the  new  storeroom,  y 
easing  deliveries  and  shipments.  I 

The  case  of  Denholm  &  McKay  il  | 
lustrates  how  a  modernization  pro-l 
gram  can  be  achieved  over  an  extend¬ 
ed  period  of  time  without  placing  a 
strain  on  the  store’s  budget  and  with¬ 
out  closing  departments  to  customers. 
Planning  enabled  Denholm  &  McKay 
to  modernize  areas  of  the  store  as  the 
need  for  modernization  arose,  and  to 
check  any  up-and-coming  competition 
as  it  developed. 

The  store  recently  announced  plans 
to  build  an  additional  section  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  third  floor  to  increase  the 
size  of  its  Ready-to-Wear  and  Youth 
Departments.  | 
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Kalamazoo’s  permanent  Burdick  Street  Mall  is  two  blocks  long  and  located  in  the  commercial  center  of 
the  city.  Large,  colorful  cement  blocks  have  replaced  the  old  pavement  and  down  the  center  are  grass  plots, 
lighted  fountains,  flower  beds  and  trees.  Between  its  opening  on  August  19th  and  the  end  of  September, 
stores  on  or  near  the  mall  are  said  to  have  registered  an  average  20  per  cent  increase  in  business  over  last 
year.  The  mall  is  to  be  extended  by  three  more  blocks  next  year.  Kalamazoo  city  planners  emphasize 
that  this  mall  is  not  a  promotional  gimmick;  it  is  the  first  step  in  a  long-range  program  involving  50 
square  blocks  from  which  auto  traffic  will  be  excluded.  Surrounding  the  area  will  be  parking  lots  and 
beyond  these  a  broad  peripheral  highway  looping  around  the  downtown  section  and  connecting  with 
thoroughfares  leading  to  the  industrial  and  residential  sections  of  the  city.  Completion  date  is  1980. 


has  been  footballed  arounci.  What  can 
be  a  solid  idea  is  too  often  being  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  mere  gimmick.  We  would 
like  to  see  the  mall  returned  to  proper 
perspective  as  just  one  step— albeit  an 
important  step— which  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  any  city  as  part  of  its  down¬ 
town  revitalization  work. 

In  the  over  five  years  now  that  our 
firm  has  been  working  exclusively  on 
downtown  improvement  work  of  all 
kinds,  we  have  never  seen  an  idea  catch 
on  so  swiftly.  The  appseal  of  the  mall 
is  so  basic  that  it  almost  seems  to  be 
a  heavenly  salvation  for  downtown. 
Once  again,  we  do  think  the  mall  has 
great  potential,  but  it  has  some  danger 
spots,  too.  And  so  what  follows  is  a 
rundown  on  negative  aspects  of  the 
mall.  The  positive  aspects  are  so  well 
known  that  we’ll  not  even  bother  to 
repeat  them. 

First,  from  the  retailer’s  jjoint  of 
view,  the  mall  seems  to  hurt  some 
stores  and  help  others.  It’s  all  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  store  IcKation  in  relation  to  the 
mall.  In  one  of  the  best  researched 
malls,  the  10-day  Springfield,  Oregon 
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Some  Second  Thoughts 
On  Doiontoiun  Malls 


By  Laurence  Alexander 
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Laurence  Alexander  is  director  of 
Downtown  Services,  New  York,  ond 
publisher  of  the  newsletter,  Down¬ 
town  Idea  Exchange.  His  organization 
provides  consultation  and  research 
services  on  downtown  development 
and  produces  downtown  promotions. 
It  is  the  sponsor  of  National  Downtown 
Week,  staged  annually  in  October. 
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OVER  two  years  ago— when  talk  of 
the  mall  for  downtown  was  hard¬ 
ly  ever  heard— we  of  Downtown  Idea 
Exchange  had  already  begun  to  bring 
the  idea  to  the  attention  of  downtown 
businessmen,  civic  officials,  planners 
and  retailers.  We  were  among  the  very 
first  to  see  how  this  dramatic  concept 
for  downtown  modernization  and 
beautification  might  benefit  down¬ 
town. 

I  mention  this  to  show  that  despite 
what  follows  we  are  not  opposed  to 
the  mall  in  any  fundamental  way, 
shape  or  manner.  We  are  opposed 
to  the  way  in  which  the  mall  concept 


cx|>eriment,  stores  on  the  mall  found 
business  up  14  per  cent  while  ofF-the- 
mall  stores  were  down  five  per  cent. 
In  Grand  Haven,  Michigan  off-the- 
mall  businessmen  threatened  law  suits 
to  end  the  mall.  Early  reports  on 
Toledo's  45-day  experiment  indicate 
sales  gains  of  as  much  as  40  per  cent 
for  on-the-mall  stores  while  more  dis¬ 
tant  stores  have  indicated  losses  up  to 
25  per  cent.  Clearly  the  mall  can’t 
benefit  all  stores  equally  unless  the 
mall  covers  the  entire  downtown  area. 

Short-Sighted  Mall  Promotion.  ‘  Next, 
too  many  local  downtown  groups  con¬ 
sider  the  mall  nothing  more  than  a 
sales  promotion  device.  In  countless 
cities  of  all  sizes  merchants  have  set  up 
temporary  malls  and  run  slam-bang 
sales  in  conjunction  with  them.  This 
may  be  smart  selling  but  it  is  not 
smart  downtown  revitalization.  In  the 
long  run,  sensationalism  on  the  mall 
may  ruin  any  value  the  mall  has  as  a 
long-range  downtown  improvement 
measure.  We  feel  that  the  long-term 
revitalization  effect  potential  of  the 
mall  far  outweighs  whatever  tempting 
possibilities  it  offers  as  a  promotional 
tool. 

Bad  mall  research  is  leading  to  false 
(onclusions.  When  a  mall  is  set  up 
and  a  big  promotion  run  the  simple 
counting  of  attendance,  checking  of 
sales  figures,  or  asking  shoppers  if  they 
like  the  mall  does  not  give,  in  any 
sense,  a  reliable  picture  of  the  value 
of  the  mall.  The  terrific  hoopla  used 
to  launch  a  mall  distorts  any  possible 
evaluation  of  its  underlying  success 
or  failure. 

The  mall  is  so  popular,  so  much  a 
topic  of  conversation,  that  it  is  driv¬ 
ing  consideration  of  other  downtown 
problems  and  solutions  out  of  the 
minds  of  downtown  leaders.  The  mall 
can’t  possibly  solve  all  downtown 
problems.  It  is  taking  the  easy  way  out 
to  put  in  a  mall  and  then  relax.  Major 
problems  of  traffic  flow,  parking, 
blight  and  urban  renewal,  archaic 
merchandising  policies,  store  hours 
and  countless  others  remain  unsolved. 

It's  Not  for  Every  City.  Basically,  the 
mall  concept  is  an  architectural  design 
idea.  As  is  true  of  any  design  idea,  it 
does  not  fit  every  city.  It  is  foolhardy 
to  think  that  every  downtown  will  be 
helped  by  a  mall.  Downtown  busi¬ 


nessmen  are  literally  insisting  on 
malls  today.  This  is  a  potentially  dan¬ 
gerous  situation.  A  given  downtown 
must  be  carefully  studied  by  men  who 
know  about  traffic,  city  planning,  arch¬ 
itecture  and  so  forth  to  determine  if  a 
mall  will  work  there.  The  hazards  of 
a  badly  conceived  and  executed  mall 
more  than  match  the  potential  re¬ 
wards  of  a  well  planned  and  built 
mall. 

The  mall  is  still  an  untested  idea. 
And,  it  is  amazing  that  such  enthusi¬ 
asm  has  been  generated  for  an  idea 
that  is  truly  an  unknown  quantity. 
The  only  permanent  mall  in  this  coun¬ 
try  was  opened  in  mid-August  in  Kala¬ 
mazoo.  It  will  be  many  months  before 
any  intelligent  evaluation  is  possible. 
And  the  mall  was  launched  with  so 
intensive  a  promotional  campaign  that 
it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  the 
gimmicks  or  the  true  values  of  the 
mall  are  bringing  people  dowmtown. 

It  is  w’ell  known  that  one  basic  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  mall  is  to  remake  down¬ 
town  in  the  image  of  a  suburban  shop¬ 
ping  center.  The  biggest  shopping 
centers  for  a  long  time  tended  to  be 
built  with  a  mall  layout.  But  today 
there  is  evidence  that  this  may  not  be 
the  best  layout  for  even  a  new  shopping 
center.  There  is  now  great  interest  in 
“L”  shaped  layouts,  for  example. 
Builders  have  found  that  w'ith  parking 
in  the  angle  of  the  “L”  more  people 
can  park  closer  to  stores.  They  can 
come  in  the  front  doors  which  they 
prefer.  Each  store  gets  better  “display” 


of  its  front.  Downtown  should  realizt 
that  there  are  many  other  ideas  for 
improving  itself.  In  two  cities  whert  ; 
our  firm  recently  did  downtown  stud-  i 
ies  and  improvement  plans  we  wert 
actually  asked  to  recommend  malls.  ^ 
In  both  cases  we  recommended  against 
malls.  In  those  two  cities  the  layout  i 
of  streets  and  buildings  made  malls  : 
impractical.  And,  in  both  cases,  we 
found  other  downtown  improvement 
solutions  which  were  at  least  as  good 
as  the  mall  and  far  cheaper  to  do. 

In  summary,  the  mall  is  an  idea  of 
real  merit  for  downtown  revitalization 
and  business  building.  However,  it 
must  not  be  rushed  into  headlong, 
heedless  of  other  downtown  problems 
and  without  thought  and  study  by  i 
experts.  The  mall  should  not  be  | 
viewed  as  a  sales  or  promotional  gim¬ 
mick.  It  should  not  be  considered  the 
one  and  only  panacea  for  downtown. 
Dow'ntowners  should  avoid  the  pit-  ■ 
falls  of  rushing  into  malls  on  a  follow-  ! 
the-leader  basis.  The  mall  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  steady  plugging  away  at  bet¬ 
ter  parking,  better  mass  transit,  store  : 
modernization,  traffic  improvement, 
slum  clearance,  better  merchandising, 
effective  downtown-wide  promotion 
and  the  rest. 

So,  let’s  have  malls.  They  are  cer¬ 
tainly  good  for  downtown.  But  let’s  . 
have  them  in  the  downtowns  where  ! 
they  fit.  Let’s  have  them  well  planned  i 
and  well  built.  And,  let’s  take  a  | 
breather  to  get  time  in  which  to  do  | 
the  job  right. 


Mall  Is  First  Step  in 
Long-Range  Kalamazoo  Plan 
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ON  August  19th,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

(population  82,000)  opened  a  two- 
block  shoppers’  mall,  closed  to  auto¬ 
motive  traffic.  This  was  the  first  stage 
of  a  20-year  program  developed  for  the 
city  by  Victor  Gruen  Associates.  The 
Gruen  plan  calls  for  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  a  50-block  downtown  area  from 
which  industrial  and  residential  build¬ 
ings  and  automotive  traffic  would  be 
excluded.  It  would  be  a  section  of 
stores,  office  buildings,  municipal  and 
cultural  buildings  and  parks. 

Surrounding  this  proposed  pedestri¬ 
an  area  would  be  enormous  parking 
lots  and  beyond  these  a  broad,  limited- 


access,  peripheral  highway  with  several 
acceleration  and  deceleration  lanes 
leading  to  and  from  the  parking  areas. 
The  highway  would  connect  with  thor¬ 
oughfares  leading  to  the  industrinl 
residential  and  other  sections  of  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  and  to  other  cities. 

This  plan  has  been  accepted  by  the 
City  Commission,  is  to  be  completed 
by  1980,  and  the  city  itself  is  to  carry 
it  through. 

The  “Kalamazoo  1980”  plan  was  I 
presented  to  the  city  in  1958.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  Downtown  Kalamazoo 
Association  was  organized,  and  this 
group,  along  with  city  officials  and  the 
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Chamber  of  Commerce,  pushed  to 
quick  realization  the  initial  step  of 
the  plan,  the  Burdick  Street  Mall. 

The  costs  of  the  mall,  $65,000,  were 
covered  by  $.85,000  from  the  city  and 
$.80,000  from  the  merchants,  who  were 
assessed  on  a  square  foot  basis. 

The  design,  landscaping  and  con¬ 
struction  work  on  the  mall  was  done 
by  the  Kalamazoo  Parks  Department. 
The  area  includes  a  playground,  a  re¬ 
volving  stage  for  special  events,  foun¬ 
tains,  trees  and  benches. 

Between  June  1st,  when  the  mall 
construction  began,  and  September 
1st,  about  $1,500,000  worth  of  build¬ 
ing  and  remodeling  permits  were 
issued  for  the  downtown  area.  A  new 
building  for  Jacobson’s  Department 
Store  is  now  under  construction  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  mall,  but  the  building  ac¬ 
tivities  are  not  confined  to  the  present 
mall  area;  all  downtown  is  involved. 

The  stimulating  effect  on  retail  busi¬ 
ness  in  and  around  the  mall  has  been 
substantial.  Between  its  opening  and 
October  1st,  an  average  ,20  to  25  per 
cent  increase  over  last  year  has  been 
reported.  Even  allowing  for  the  fact 
that  the  mall  is  still  a  curiosity  bring¬ 
ing  sightseers  into  the  area,  the  mer¬ 
chants  are  satisfied  that  downtown 
Kalamazoo  is  definitely  on  the  up¬ 
grade.  The  Downtown  Kalamazoo  As¬ 
sociation  has  asked  that  the  original 
redevelopment  timetable  be  speeded 
up.  Originally  the  plan  was  to  add 
one  more  block  to  the  Burdick  .Street 
Mall  in  1960.  Recently  the  association 
asked  the  City  Planning  Commission 
to  approve  the  addition  of  three  and 
a  half  blocks  next  year. 

In  .September  a  $750,000  local  bond 
issue  was  approved  for  enlarging  three 
existing  parking  lots  and  improving 
access  to  them. 

The  Gruen  organization  emphasizes 
that  the  mall  by  itself  is  only  one  step 
in  the  very  first  stage  of  the  recom¬ 
mended  redevelopment.  Their  plan 
calls  for  a  one-way  traffic  loop  around 
the  developing  pedestrian  area,  this  to 
be  gradually  moved  outward  as  the 
area  is  enlarged  and  parking  facilities 
expanded.  Although  the  area  will 
eventually  include  50  blocks,  its  center 
will  be  not  more  than  five  minutes 
walk  from  any  parking  area.  An  elec¬ 
tric  shuttle  bus  service  is  included  in 
the  plan.  Special  approaches  will  be 
used  by  service  traffic. 


DISPLAY  achieves  a  dramatic  new  dimension  when  you  install  famous  MP 
"Floating  Merchandise”  Drawer  Trays  of  the  miracle  plastic,  Plexiglas.  Now— 
smoothest  selling  ever!  All  merchandise  in  view  at  all  time— to  spur  impulse 
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The  new  Smith  &  Lang  store,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Holu  Smith  S  Lang 
Regained  IS  Lost  Months 


At  5:30  P.M.  on  July  22,  1958, 
Smith  &  Lang  of  Stockton,  Calif, 
closed  its  doors  on  a  normal  day’s 
business.  It  was  the  dominant  store  in 
Stockton:  business  was  good,  and  the 
following  day,  a  Thursday,  was  the 
regular  night  opening  day  and  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  big. 

At  5:55  P.M.  a  barber  across  the 
street  spotted  smoke  emerging  from 
the  sidewalk  freight  elevator  and 
turned  in  the  alarm. 

By  opening  time  the  next  morning 
nothing  was  left  of  a  $3  million  busi¬ 
ness  but  a  heap  of  rubble,  smoke  and 
a  twisted  sign.  The  National  Fire 
Protection  Association  described  it  as 
“the  most  costly  mercantile  blaze  of 
1958.” 

The  store  was  nothing  now  but  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  and  soon  the  talk 
in  Stockton  was  that  this  hole  would 
never  again  see  a  building  with  the 
Smith  &  Lang  name.  For  in  October 
Smith  &  Lang’s  manager  and  control¬ 
ler  announced  that  they  were  going 
to  open  their  own  department  store 
three  blocks  up  Main  Street. 

The  hand  writing  on  the  wall  was 
bad.  Not  only  had  the  “brass”  left  the 
ship,  but  other  key  executives  and 
buyers  were  planning  to  follow  suit. 

But  80  miles  away,  in  San  Francisco, 
store  owner  B.  R.  Funsten  was  seek¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  men  who  could  revital¬ 
ize  Smith  8c  Lang.  By  the  first  of  Jan¬ 


uary  he  had  found  both  his  new  top 
executive,  John  H.  Keeler,  and  his 
new  controller,  Weldon  Warner. 

Keeler  is  a  New  Yorker  by  birth,  a 
Harvard  man  by  education,  and  a 
merchandiser  with  13  years’  experience 
in  Mercantile  Stores  and  Allied  Stores. 
Warner  came  from  a  background  of 
finance  and  control  in  a  large  home 
furnishings  chain. 

Smith  8c  Lang’s  climb  out  of  that 
“hole  in  the  ground”  was  for  several 
months  unobserved  by  Stockton.  “It 
was  like  looking  straight  up  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  problems,”  Keeler  remembers. 
“Almost  all  of  our  records  had  been 
destroyed— we  didn’t  know  our  daily 
sales— we  didn’t  know  our  resources— 
we  didn’t  even  know  our  town.  To 
make  matters  more  difficult.  Smith  8i: 
Lang  had  been  at  the  top.  We  not 
only  had  to  reopen  the  doors— we  had 
to  regain  immediately  that  dominant 
position.” 

Exactly  -100  days  after  the  fire,  on 
August  26,  1959,  the  store  did  reopen. 
And  shortly  afterwards  the  comment 
of  a  local  advertising  executive  (not 
retail!)  was:  “Open  only  three  days 
—and  already  you  dominate  Main 
Street!” 

The  fact  was  that  Smith  8c  Lang  had 
never  lost  its  place  in  Stockton’s  con¬ 
sciousness  in  spite  of  being  closed  for 
over  a  year.  The  plans  for  a  better- 
than-ever  new  store,  the  merchandis¬ 


ing  program,  the  staffing  activities  and 
actual  increase  of  f>ersonnel,  and  the 
60-year  place  of  Smith  8c  Lang  in  com¬ 
munity  history  all  furnished  material 
for  a  continuing  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram. 

Reconstructing  a  Business.  The  first 
problem  that  John  Keeler  tackled 
after  his  appointment  was  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  key  buyers  who  had  left,  i 
He  also  created  and  filled  three  new 
jobs:  selling  director,  display  director 
and  advertising  manager.  . 

“Then,”  he  says,  “we  began  the  most  I 
intensive  shopping  of  the  town  ever 
seen.  Our  people  analyzed  the  com¬ 
petition  on  every  point  from  depth  of 
stock  to  housekeeping  to  distribution 
of  personnel  by  hour  and  day.”  Re¬ 
ports  were  made  on  strong  and  weak 
points.  Every  new  store  opening  with¬ 
in  200  miles  was  attended.  I 

On  the  basis  of  the  customer  and  | 
competition  studies  and  with  the  help  | 
of  monthly  sales  records  that  had  sur-  | 
vived  the  fire,  a  daily  sales  plan  for 
the  fall  was  built.  Buyers  were  sent 
to  markets,  resource  relations  were  re¬ 
established.  A  few  resources  defected 
to  competition  during  the  13-month 
wait,  but  most  remained  loyal  to 
Smith  8c  Lang. 

In  the  meantime  the  best  public 
relations  possible— reconstruction— had  i 
begun  in  that  “hole  in  the  ground."  I 
In  late  March  of  this  year  the  first  pre-  ? 
fabricated  steel  arrived;  10  days  later  I 
the  skeleton  of  the  new  store  was  f 
raised.  At  Easter  time.  Smith  8c  Lang  t 
announced  an  August  reopening  date.  1 
By  July  fixturing  had  begun  and  mer¬ 
chandise  was  piling  up  in  three  ware¬ 
houses. 

The  Advertising  Program.  The  big 

question  still  remained:  how  could  a 
store  closed  for  13  months  ever  regain 
the  top  of  the  heap  position?  What 
about  the  change  in  customer  shop¬ 
ping  habits?  What  about  the  strength¬ 
ened  competition,  including  the  new 
store  founded  by  former  Smith  8(:  Lang 
executives? 

Advertising  was  brought  into  the 
picture.  Scattered  ads  were  used  until 
mid-July,  to  keep  the  name  alive. 
Then  an  intensive  six-week  campaign 
began.  An  opening  series  of  five  ads 
was  heavy  with  nostalgia,  emphasizing 
Smith  8c  Lang’s  place  in  community 
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history.  Its  “Do  You  Remember?” 
theme  began  with  an  account  of  Mme. 
Schumann  Heink’s  visit  to  Stockton  in 
1921;  came  to  its  climax  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  fire,  when  the  day  to 
be  “remembered,"  of  course,  was  the 
day  that  Smith  &  Lang  burned  down. 

The  next  six  ads  dropped  the  nos¬ 
talgia  and  concentrated  on  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  reopening.  These  were 
humorous  in  their  treatment. 

In  mid-August,  a  radical  new  credit 
plan  was  announced.  Newspapers  and 
direct  mail  campaigns  for  the  new 
type  of  account  resulted  in  thousands 
of  replies  a  day  for  several  days. 

For  the  last  two  weeks  before  the 
opening,  a  series  of  “image”  ads  took 
over,  giving  store  history  and  policy. 
And  on  the  day  before  the  opening  a 
double  truck  ad  in  red,  gold  and 
black  was  dominated  by  a  giant,  styl¬ 
ized  phoenix  (the  mythological  bird 
that  rose  from  its  own  ashes)  and  the 
single  line:  “Tomorrow,  Smith  fk 
Lang.” 
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The  New  Building.  The  next  day, 
more  than  27,000  citizens  poured 
through  the  doors  of  the  new  store. 
Designed  by  Welton  Becket  and  Asso¬ 
ciates,  it’s  a  brilliant  contribution  to 
community  beautification  as  well  as 
a  superb  merchandising  plant.  In  its 
60,000  square  feet  of  space  the  store, 
on  two  levels,  has  59  merchandise  de¬ 
partments.  Thirteen  of  these  are  new. 

One  of  the  notable  architectural 
features  is  the  clerestory  over  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  escalator  well,  through 
which  natural  light  pours  into  the  in¬ 
terior.  This  skylight  structure  will  be 
raised  in  the  future  when  the  store 
adds  other  floors. 

The  interior  decoration  is  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  interplay  of  different  colors  and 
textures.  Walls  are  covered  variously, 
in  grasscloth,  hemp,  natural  leather, 
flocked  wallpaper,  silk  moire.  Fine 
woods  have  been  used:  American 
black  walnut,  wormy  chestnut,  pecky 
cypress  and  butternut. 

As  for  customer  acceptance,  John 
Keeler  says: 

“The  only  thing  wrong  with  our 
sales  plan  was  that  it  was  too  conserv¬ 
ative.  We  not  only  have  re-achieved 
dominance;  we  are  already  way  ahead 
of  the  position  held  before  the  fire. 
. .  .  We  are  ready  for  the  biggest  year 
yet  in  the  history  of  Smith  &  Lang.” 


For  every  store  owner 
with  an  insurance  problem: 


from  Liberty  Mutual 

If  you  have  a  series  of  bad  accidents  or  losses  in  your 
store,  your  compensation  insurance  costs  can  go  up  fast. 
At  Liberty  Mutual,  we  can  help  you  keep  this  from  hap¬ 
pening  by  making  available  a  wide  range  of  extra  skills 
and  resources. 

We  call  this  protection  in  depth.  It  includes  two  re¬ 
habilitation  centers  for  helping  to  speed  the  recovery 
and  return  to  work  of  severely  injured  employees  .  .  . 
an  86-acre  research  center  where  Liberty  scientists  crack 
hazardous  problems  of  policyholders  ...  a  staff  of  fire- 
prevention  engineers  to  check  for  hazards,  help  make 
your  store  safer  for  employees  and  customers. 

No  matter  how  few  or  how  many  people  you  employ, 
we  believe  Liberty’s  protection  in  depth  can  help  you 
cut  your  compensation  costs.  Contact  our  nearest  branch 
office  today  for  full  details.  Or  write  our  home  office. 

UBERTY  MUTUAL  INSUAAfICE  COMPANY  •  LIHRTY  MUTUAL  FIK  INSUtANCt  COMPANY  •  HOME  OFFICE:  lOSTON 

BiniiMSS  ImuraiK*:  WorknMii'f  Cofflp«nutiM.  LMUKy,  Gimp  AccMmt  md  HmlHi,  Fln^  FM  iNd  ClIlM 
Ptnoiul  Insuraiic*:  AiitanKiMlp,  Fint  IdIainI  MAriiw,  Burilary,  HomwwMtV 

Look  for  more  iix>m 

UBERTY  MUTUAL 

,nthe  company  that  stands  by  you 
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Merchandise 


By  Alfred  Makulec,  Sfore  Lighting  Specialist,  General  Electric 


IN  1958  the  Illuminating  Engineering 
Society  established  new  standards 
for  the  recommended  illumination 
levels  to  be  used  in  stores.  The  new 
recommendations,  based  on  an  inten¬ 
sive  eight-year  research  program,  con¬ 
sider  the  value  of  varying  illumination 
levels  through  a  store  to  provide  a 
change-of-pace  that  adds  interest  to 
the  environment  and  focuses  shoppers’ 
attention  on  merchandise. 

The  new  standards  set  a  30-footcan- 
dle  “floor”  as  basic  illumination  re¬ 
quired  in  circulation  and  non-selling 
areas.  In  clerk-service  stores,  100  loot- 


candles  are  recommended  for  mer¬ 
chandise  apjiraisal,  200  footcandles  for 
departmental  displays  and  500  foot- 
candles  for  featured  displays  that  are 
meant  to  be  major  attention-getters. 
For  self-service  stores,  where  lighting 
literally  is  the  salesman,  these  recom¬ 
mendations  are  doubled. 

In  show  windows,  the  lighting 
standards  are  based  on  the  require¬ 
ments  of  eliminating  daytime  reflec¬ 
tions  in  the  glass.  Over-all  illumina¬ 
tion  on  vertical  surfaces  of  200  foot- 
candles  minimizes  reflections,  while 
500  to  1000  footcandles  of  spotlighting 


General  lighting  system  at  Wilson’s,  Wickford,  R.  /.,  provides  100  footcandles 
on  the  merchandise  from  Deluxe  Cool  White  slimline  fluorescents  in  rows  above 
the  two-foot-square  prismatic  acrylic  panels.  Wall  cases  and  upper  walls  are 
lighted  by  a  row  of  Deluxe  Cool  White  fluorescents  concealed  by  the  valance 
board.  Adjustable  spotlights  using  150-zea«  K-40  spot  lamps  are  used  to  empha¬ 
size  featured  displays  with  150  footcandles.  G.E.  lamps  are  used. 


should  be  used  to  accent  and  drama¬ 
tize  displayed  items  in  the  window. 

Some  distinct  trends  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  lamps  and  lighting  equipment 
have  made  it  more  economical  to  in¬ 
stall  and  maintain  better  lighting  sys¬ 
tems,  and  increase  the  visual  comfort 
that  lighting  can  provide.  Lower  in¬ 
stalled  costs  of  light  are  made  possible 
by  the  new’  G.  E.  Power  Groove  fluor¬ 
escents,  which  emit  twice  as  much 
light  as  previously  available  lamps. 
This  permits  doubling  illumination 
levels  in  new  installations  without  in¬ 
creasing  the  numbers  of  lamps  and 
fixtures.* 

Disappearing  fast  from  the  new- 
store  scene  is  the  use  of  exposed  fluor¬ 
escent  lamps.  With  exjrosed  lamps, 
the  brightest  (hence,  most  visible) 
thing  in  the  store  is  the  lighting  sys¬ 
tem,  w’hich  is  not  for  sale.  The  use  of 
fixtures  and  complete  ceilings  with 
louvers  and  refracting  or  diffusing 
shields  helps  take  customers’  attention 
off  the  ceiling  and  put  it  on  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  Shielded  lighting  also  pro¬ 
duces  a  more  finished  appearance  in 
the  store’s  interior.  A  new  concept  in 
large-area  lighting  is  the  floating  panel 
luminaire,  a  modular  fixture  that  can 
be  used  individually  or  assembled  into 
a  complete  ceiling  with  a  minimum  of 
on-site  labor. 

.\nother  display  lighting  technique 
that  has  been  added  to  the  merchant’s 
tools  for  dramatizing  w’ith  light  is  the 
luminous  wall.  Usually  formed  of 
glass  or  plastic  mounted  in  front  of 
fluorescent  lamps,  luminous  w’alls  can 
be  used  effectively  as  display  back¬ 
grounds  for  translucent  or  transparent 
merchandise;  dramatic  mural  treat¬ 
ments  on  upper  walls;  or  as  effective 
reflection-killing  backgrounds  for  win¬ 
dow  displays. 

The  past  year  or  so  has  seen 
some  important  developments  in  light 
sources  used  in  stores.  Among  these 
are  the  new  colored  PAR-38  flocxl 

*  rhc  economy  resulting  frfini  modern 
lighting  has  also  been  cited  by  H.  G.  Chim. 
vice  president  of  Silvray  Lighting.  Inc.  He 
recently  pointed  out  that  equipment  cost 
per  footcandle  per  square  foot  for  200 
footcandles  in  a  1959  semi-direct  installa¬ 
tion  is  lower  than  for  a  10-footcandle  in¬ 
stallation  in  1920.  Equipment  cost  in 
dollars  for  the  1959  installation  at  200 
footcandles  is  only  slightly  higher  than  for 
70  footcandles  in  1952  and  only  three  times 
as  much  as  for  50  footcandles  in  1941. 
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lamps  with  more  efficient  coatings; 
the  100- watt  lamps  produce  about  as 
much  colored  light  as  previous  150- 
watt  lamps.  Increased  output  from 
most  sizes  of  fluorescent  lamps  has 
been  important  to  many  merchants, 
with  substantial  improvements  coming 
in  the  “deluxe”  colors.  The  new  G-E 
Deluxe  Cool  White  and  Home-line 
(formerly  Deluxe  Warm  White)  lamps 
produce  more  light  with  somewhat 
better  color  rendition  than  before. 
Deluxe  Cool  White  produces  excellent 
color  rendition  with  a  bluish-white 
atmosphere  similar  to  that  of  natural 
daylight.  On  the  other  hand,  Home¬ 
line  matches  very  closely  the  color¬ 
rendering  properties  of  incandescent 
lamps.  Depending  on  the  desire  for  a 
warm  or  cool  atmosphere  in  the  store. 
Home-line  or  Deluxe  Cool  White 
prol)al)ly  represents  the  best  choice  in 
fluorescent  lamp  colors. 

A  development  of  far-reaching  sig¬ 
nificance  in  store  lighting  is  the  new' 
G.  E.  Quartzline  incandescent  lamp, 
which  offers  tremendous  possibilities 
in  changing  the  character  of  incandes¬ 
cent  equipment  and  the  lighting  tech¬ 
niques  for  counters  and  wall  displays. 
Within  the  next  year,  new  equipment 
designed  expressly  for  the  Quartzline 
lamps  should  be  reaching  the  market, 
providing  a  new  magnitude  of  precise 
light  control  and  maintained  light 
output. 


The  luminous  wall  for  dramatic  attention-getting  is  used  by  Albert’s  Feminine 
Apparel,  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  a  window  display.  Daytime  reflections  in  the  glass 
are  eliminated  with  far  less  heat  than  would  be  produced  by  overhead  incandes- 
cents.  The  modular  frames  offer  convenient  points  for  the  attachment  of  display 
backgrounds,  and  the  plastic  pattern  can  he  changed  by  the  display  designer  by 
replacing  panels.  Incandescent  spots  can  accent  individual  displays  with  up  to 
1000  footcandles  concentrated  on  the  mannequins. 


Recommended  Illumination 

lES  lighting  recommendations  for 
some  of  the  items  examined  in  a  retail 
store: 

Item  Recommended 

Footcandles 

Price  tag:  printed  3 

Price  tag:  written  in  pencil  250 

Sales  slips:  pencil  writing  65 

Subtle  color  patterns  900 

Clothing:  light  colored  pattern  800 
dark  colored  pattern  900 
Linens:  white  thread  on 
white  cloth  3000 

Package  labels:  good  contrast  3 
poor  contrast  65 
Shirts:  sewing  at  corner  of 

pocket,  light  color  2000 

Furniture:  wood  textures  200 


The  floating  ceiling  of  Fontius  Shoe  Store,  Denver,  Colo.,  is  formed  of  two-foot 
by  four-foot  gray  tinted  plastic  louvers,  concealing  32  eight-foot  G.E.  Power  Groove 
fluorescents  in  industrial  reflectors.  Such  dropped  ceiling  sections  are  well  suited 
for  areas  with  high  ceilings.  The  shoes  are  displayed  under  300  footcandles.  After 
the  customer  selects  the  styles  she  prefers,  the  sale  is  completed  under  50  foot¬ 
candles  of  fluorescent  lighting  in  the  foreground  fitting  area. 
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**  Colored" 
Fluorescents 


By  Robert  L  Zahour,  Lamp  Division,  Wesfinghouse  Electric  Corp. 


er  color  quality  that  flatters  complex-  || 
ions  and  shows  all  product  colors  to  | 
advantage.  Just  as  DeLuxe  Cool  I 
White  gives  you  luxurious  lighting  in  !■ 
a  cool  atmosphere,  De  Luxe  Warm  ll 
White  gives  you  new  rich  tone  for  || 
better  merchandising  in  a  warm  at-  | 
mosphere.  Good  in  reception  rooms  ; 
and  lobbies,  too.  I 

tVhite.  This  is  a  fine  choice  for  | 
offices  and  similar  areas  where  you  I 
want  a  lot  of  light,  but  no  special  i 
effect  (such  as  a  cool  look  or  a  warm  I 
look).  I 


The  lamp  industry  makes  seven 
‘White”  fluorescent  lamps  available 
to  select  from  for  various  applications. 
While  the  consumer  has  a  choice,  ex¬ 
perience  indicates  that  the  DeLuxe 
Cool  White  or  the  economical  stand¬ 
ard  Cool  White  can  fill  the  needs  best 
in  stores,  schools,  and  offices.  With 
the  other  “Whites,”  however,  an  area 
can  be  made  to  seem  cooler  in  summer 
and  warmer  in  winter. 

Many  are  still  confused  by  the 
color  appearance  of  the  seven  “Whites” 
and  their  color  rendition  wherever 
used.  To  clarify  the  difference  between 
them,  the  following  is  a  descript'on  of 
each  of  the  seven  “Whites”  and  theT 
popular  applications. 

Standard  Cool  White.  This  is  the 
most  widely  used  color  in  lighting  to¬ 
day.  Its  name  comes  from  the  cool, 
airy  atmosphere  it  creates  wherever, it 


is  used.  Modern,  efficient  and  busi¬ 
ness-like,  in  a  store  it  highlights  prod¬ 
ucts  of  all  colors  well.  It  is  also  popu¬ 
lar  for  classrooms,  offices  and  corridors. 

De  Luxe  Cool  White.  This  lamp 
looks  like  the  standard  cool  white  but 
it  has  a  richer  color  quality  of  light. 
Of  all  fluorescent  colors,  this  one  best 
reveals  the  product  as  it  really  is.  It 
is  an  excellent  lamp  for  merchandis¬ 
ing,  making  both  people  and  products 
look  their  best. 

Standard  Warm  White.  The  color 
of  the  light  from  this  lamp  makes  a 
store  seem  warmer  and  friendlier.  It 
is  a  fine  choice  to  blend  with  incan¬ 
descent  bulbs. 

De  Luxe  Warm  White.  In  addition 
to  light  that  makes  your  store  seem 
warmer,  this  lamp  also  features  a  rich- 


Table  1.  Application  Suggestions  for  Fluorescent  Lamps 
in  Apparel  Departments 


Application 

Suggested  Lamps 

Effect 

General  Lighting, 
Men's  wear 

Standard  or  Deluxe  Cool 
White  *  Fluorescent  Deluxe 
Cool  White  *  for  mirrors. 

Cool,  crisp  atmosphere, 
maximum  visibility  for 
displays 

General  Lighting, 
Women's  wear 

Deluxe  Cool  *  or  Warm  White  * 
Fluorescent-Deluxe  Cool 
White  *  for  mirrors. 

Warm,  complexion-flattering 
light 

Fitting  Rooms  and 
Fabric  Displays 

Deluxe  Cool  White  *  Fluor¬ 
escent. 

Best  color  appearance  for 
fabrics 

Window  and  Feature 
Displays 

75-Watt  R-30  Spot  or  Flood 
150-Watt  R-40  Spot  or  Flood 
300-Watt  R-40  Spot  or  Flood 

Extra  attention  to 
featured  styles 

‘Where  Deluxe  lampt  are  used,  add  V*  more  fixtures  to  obtain  footcondles  required. 


So\t  White.  The  peach-white  color  ! 
of  this  lamp  is  very  good  for  making  ■; 
meat  in  showcases  attractive.  Fine  in  t 
Itakery  shops. 

Daylight.  This  color  looks  like  nat-  i 
iiral  daylight.  It  makes  rooms  seem  | 
very  cool,  and  often  gives  a  store  or  = 
a  department  an  eye-catching  blue-  I 
white  radiance.  Often  used  to  enhance  | 
white  goods.  I 


Fluorescent  with  Incandescent.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  long  life,  efficiency,  and 
good  lumen  maintenance  characteris¬ 
tics,  fluorescent  lamps  can  econom¬ 
ically  provide  high  levels  of  general 
illumination  over  commercial  areas. 
However,  in  specific  places  like  stores, 
there  are  local  areas  such  as  feature 
displays  where  a  much  higher  lighting 
level  must  be  provided.  This  is  usual- 
Iv  accomplished  with  a  local  installa¬ 
tion  of  downlights  using  reflector  type 
incandescent  lamps.  It  becomes  neces- 
sarv,  therefore,  in  the  foregoing  table 
of  aoplications  for  the  seven  white 
fluorescent  lamps,  to  indicate  where 
incandescent  reflector  lamps  are  desir¬ 
able  as  a  supplement.  Table  1  gives 
suggestions  for  apparel  departments. 


I 

i 

I 


Color  Rendition.  Since  the  special  en¬ 
ergy  distribution  of  each  of  the  seven 
white  fluorescent  lamps  varies  one 
from  another,  colors  will  appear  differ¬ 
ently  under  each  lamp,  as  indicated  in 
Table  2.  This  effect  of  color  rendi¬ 
tion  is  more  pronounced  under  some 
“Whites”  and  less  with  others.  In 
some  applications,  particularly  in  food 
stores,  general  fluorescent  lighting  is 
supplemented  with  incandescent  as  a  j 
color  correcting  medium.  !| 
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Many  department  stores  check  first  each  box.  The  eighth  box  contains  an 

for  best  color  rendition  on  samples  of  incandescent  lamp  for  basic  compari- 

merchandise  to  be  lighted.  A  row  of  son  purposes.  Merchandise  samples 

eight  color  boxes  is  arranged  with  a  are  duplicated  in  each  box  and  a  vis- 

different  fluorescent  white  lamp  in  ual  evaluation  of  the  best  color  rendi¬ 


tion  is  made  from  the  trial.  From  this 
test,  the  desired  fluorescent  lamp  is 
selected  for  general  illumination  in 
the  store  area  where  the  merchandise 
will  be  displayed. 


Table  2.  Effect  of  the  Fluorescent  "Whites"  on  Interior  Paint  Colors 


Point  Color 

Color  Ooiiflnotiof 


Orchid  lO.ORP  7  8 


Pooch  2  SYR  8.  4 


Orongo 

5  OYR  7  8 

44 

.  Bright  Orongo 

Conory 
Yollow  _ 

10  OYR  7  8 

1 _ M _ _ 

I  Orong*  Yollow 

Light 

Yollow 

1  7.5Y  8  8 _ 

^ _ ^58 _ 

'  Vivid 

;  Orongo  Yollow 

Light 

Bluo 

J.OBG  7'4  ^ 

1  ^ 

Light 

Yollowish  Groon 

Modiuffl 

Bluo 

5  OPB  5/10 

23 

Bluo  Groon 

Silvor 

Ooy 

2.SY  8  2  j 

:  57 

Light 

■  Yollow  Groy 

Qrongo  Rod _  Qrongo  Rod 

'  I  Polo 

;  Light  Pink  _  |  Purplish  Pinh 

i  '  Dull 

I  Ooop  Orongo  Red  !  Reddish  Brown 


Light 

Oronge  Yellow 


Foir  Match 
(More  Vivid) 


Light 

Yellowiih  Gray 


I  Li9ht 
I  Bluish  Groy 


Weok  Groy  Blue  ;  Purplish  Blue 
j  Light 

Pinkish  Groy  i  Brownish  (}roy 


Somples  under  the  eight  illuminonts  compored  with  identicol  somples  under  o  Mocbeth  Doylighting  Ur>it  (color  temperoture  7000^K). 
"(^ood  Match"  indicates  that  the  color  ol  the  somple  so  designotod  most  nearly  motches  the  stondord  under  the  Mocbeth  Unit.  The  foot- 
condlo  intensity  of  all  illuminonts  was  opproximotely  the  some 

The  Munsell  designotions  ore  opproximate,  and  wore  determined  under  the  Macbeth  Unit. 

*For  Stondord  ICI  IlluminottC.  representotive  of  overoge  daylight. 

Color  nomencloture  in  occordonce  with  ISCC-NBS  System  of  Color  Oesigrtotions. 
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STORE  LIGHTING 


Lighting  Design 
Is  Selling 

An  interview  with  Abe  Feder,  lighting  consultant 


STORE  owners  should  understand 
lighting  (far  better  than  they  do) 
in  terms  of  selling,  according  to  Abe 
Feder,  who  is  nationally  known  for  the 
lighting  installations  he  has  designed 
for  public  and  private  institutions, 
streets,  and  downtown  areas,  parks,  and 
retail  stores,  among  others.  It  is  their 
business,  he  believes,  to  know  how  to 
get  the  kind  of  light  they  need  for 
selling:  they  should  not  be  content  to 
leave  this  decision  to  contractors,  en¬ 


gineers  or  even  architects.  In  a  recent 
interview,  he  offered  advice  to  store 
owners  on  specific  uses  of  lighting  and 
how  to  plan  and  budget  for  new'  light¬ 
ing  installations. 

Lighting  of  People.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  lighting,  Feder  explained:  (1) 
lighting  of  people,  or  lighting  for  liv¬ 
ing,  which  aims  to  make  people  feel 
comfortable  and  see  comfortably  and 
(2)  lighting  of  objects,  or  lighting 


for  looking,  which  involves  an  audi¬ 
ence  and  calls  for  theatrical  effects. 
Stores  have  living  areas— lobbies,  aisles, 
lounges,  rest  rooms  and  restaurants; 
looking  areas— windows,  cases,  all  dis¬ 
plays;  and  areas  combining  living  and 
looking,  in  which  people  must  look 
good  in  relation  to  the  objects  sold 
there— fitting  rooms,  furniture  depart¬ 
ments,  beauty  salons. 

The  living  areas  in  a  store,  he  said, 
should  be  lighted  so  that  people  want 
to  get  into  them:  lobbies,  for  instance, 
must  invite  customers  into  the  store. 
About  them,  Feder  said: 

“When  you  are  competing  for  the 
sales  dollar  with  basically  the  same 
type  of  merchandise  and  the  same 
variety  as  another  department  store, 
anything  that  makes  your  store  more 
inviting  pays  off  in  terms  of  that  sales 
dollar.  Is  the  light  warm  so  that  their 
skin  tones  don’t  go  to  a  pale  yellow- 
green?  Will  they  unconsciously  regis¬ 
ter  a  pleasant  experience  associated 
with  your  store  in  particular,  and  that 
will  make  them  want  to  come  back?” 

Aisles  are  a  living  area,  but  in  a 
store  they  have  to  help  sell,  Feder 
emphasized.  Here  you  should  create 
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a  pleasant  atmosphere  for  people  to 
put  them  in  the  mood  for  buying,  he 
said,  but  at  the  same  time  don’t  dis¬ 
tract  their  eyes  from  the  merchandise 
and  displays.  He  warned:  “A  busy 
ceiling  fitted  with  long  rows  of  fixtures 
is  too  distracting  to  the  eye.  When  the 
eye  is  turned  away  from  the  alligator 
pocketbook  it  happens  to  be  passing, 
you  could  be  left  with  one  more  pock¬ 
etbook  at  the  end  of  the  day  than 
need  be.” 

Lighting  of  Objects.  Here  are  some  of 
Feder’s  suggestions  about  achieving 
showmanship  with  lighting  in  displays 
(the  looking  areas): 

First,  objects  seem  real  and  vital 
when,  in  addition  to  length  and  width, 
they  are  given  depth.  Light  a  dressed 
mannequin  from  the  back  as  well  as 
from  above,  below  or  the  sides.  Use 
cross-lighting,  side  to  side  and  front  to 
back. 

Second,  for  true  rendition  of  color, 
correct  the  light  source  with  filters, 
tints  applied  inside  the  fixtures,  the 
right  paint  on  the  walls  and  ceilings, 
or  by  mixing  fluorescent  and  incandes¬ 


cent  light.  “There’s  nothing  that  says 
you  can’t  make  that  shade  of  red  just 
a  bit  redder  than  it  really  is  in  day¬ 
light,  if  this  creates  greater  appeal. 
But  do  it  subtly,”  he  said. 

Third,  use  lighting  for  accents  oi 
drama.  Make  the  eye  see  what  you 
want  it  to  see.  Is  the  selling  point 
of  a  dress  its  neckline?  Highlight  it! 

Fourth,  create  the  proper  atmos¬ 
phere  for  the  merchandise.  Jewelry  is 
associated  with  a  soft,  glamorous  at¬ 
mosphere.  Keep  the  background  light¬ 
ing  soft;  highlight  within  it. 

Lighting  Planning.  In  stressing  the 
close  relationship  ,  between  the  mer¬ 
chandising  and  design  functions  of 
lighting,  Feder  urged  store  owners  to 
include  plans  for  lighting  in  the  very 
first  steps  of  modernization  or  con¬ 
struction  plans.  Failure  to  do  so,  he 
said,  can  be  costly  in  dollars  spent  on 
lighting  installations  and  costly  in 
sales.  For  instance,  if  lighting  is  not 
provided  for  in  a  store  plan  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  downlight  is  found  to  be  necessary 
over  a  jewelry  case,  the  ceiling  may  be 
too  shallow  for  that  downlight  and 
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more  expensive  wall  brackets  would 
have  to  be  used  instead. 

“If  you  feel  the  need  for  a  luminous 
wall  in  a  furniture  department  to  help 
sell  the  furniture,”  he  said,  “the  archi¬ 
tect  has  to  give  you  a  wall  where  you 
want  it.  It’s  too  late  to  get  what  you 
need  from  the  architect  after  his  plans 
are  set.  His  mind  is  also  set,  and  the 
best  he  will  do  for  you  is  compromise. 
To  be  sure,  he  has  made  some  provis¬ 
ion  for  lighting,  along  with  the  plumb¬ 
ing,  but  he  doesn’t  know  about  light¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  selling  the  way  you  do.” 

Furthermore,  he  stressed,  “Lighting 
design  is  one  of  the  individual  marks 
of  a  store— or  should  be— and  by  not 
making  it  an  individual  design  which 
could  fit  only  this  individual  store; 
you’ve  lost  a  great  opportunity  to 
create  identification  for  your  store.” 

The  Budget.  Urging  restudy  by  store 
planners  of  the  importance  of  the  in¬ 
itial  lighting  budget  in  terms  of  sales, 
Feder  said: 

“The  lighting  budget  cannot  be  set  | 
at  an  arbitrary  figure  before  the  light 
needs  of  a  given  store  are  fully  ex¬ 
plored.  .  .  . 

“After  a  careful  survey  of  the  light 
needs  is  made,  the  lighting  design  is 
tentatively  set.  It  is  then  boiled  down 
in  terms  of  initial  cost.  Of  course  we 
are  concerned  with  initial  costs,  but 
if,  in  order  to  cut  costs,  a  cheap  fixture 
which  cannot  do  the  job  needed  in  a 
given  situation  is  substituted  for  a 
somew’hat  more  expensive  one,  it  is 
uneconomical.  True,  the  initial  cost 
is  cut.  However,  the  economics  of  a 
store  revolve  around  its  sales,  and  any 
cut  in  initial  cost  which  can  hurt  sales 
is  not  an  economical  cut.” 

In  addition,  the  costs  of  maintenance 
must  be  considered,  lest  the  cheapest 
installation  turn  out  to  be  the  most 
expensive  in  the  long  run  because  its 
maintenance  is  exorbitant.  “The  key 
here,”  Feder  said,  “is  the  lamp.  To 
get  more  light— and  these  days  there 
are  ever-increasing  demands  for  bright¬ 
er  light  levels— you  put  in  more  lamps. 
But  think  of  the  man-hours  involved 
in  cleaning,  repairing  and  replacing. 
Think  of  the  electric  bill.  But  a  care¬ 
ful  study  first  will  tell  you  which  lamp 
can  do  the  job  of  the  two  lamps  you 
would  have  chosen  if  you  hadn’t 
known  better.  It  will  tell  you  which 
lamp  can  serve  you  longer.” 
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Acoustical  ceiling  in  the  millinery  department 
of  Bamberger’s,  Paramus  is  of  Johns-Manville’s 
fissured  mineral  tile  with  a  travertine  effect. 
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DON’T  stock  noise.  It’ll  never  sell- 
It  can  in  fact  cut  into  your  sales, 
reduce  the  efficiency  of  your  employees. 
The  question  is:  How  to  get  rid  of  it— 
or  at  least  control  it? 

Noise  has  been  around  since  Adam’s 
and  Eve’s  first  argument,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  getting  w'orse  of 
late.  Cheater  numbers  of  people  liv¬ 
ing,  working  and  shopping  closer  to¬ 
gether,  plus  an  increasing  number  of 
machines,  gadgets,  etc.,  add  up  to  a 
swelling  noise  level. 

A  number  of  major  cities  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  organize  noise  abatement 
programs.  People  often  avoid  or  at 
least  express  a  longing  to  avoid  the 
"hectic”  places.  Workers  expend  a 
lot  of  energy  (sometimes  unknown 
to  themselves)  “fighting  off”  noises 
around  them.  (A  Colgate  University 
study,  for  instance,  showed  that  office 
personnel  used  about  one-fifth  of  their 
energy  in  their  own  little  anti-noise 
campaigns.) 

It’s  a  peculiarly  modern  problem 
and  therefore  a  target  of  moderniza¬ 
tion.  Of  course  you  could  put  up 
prominent  signs  saying  “Quiet  Please, 
Shopping  Zone,”  but  you  probably 
wouldn’t  get  very  much  in  the  way  of 
results.  It’s  very  difficult  to  control 
noise  at  its  source,  whether  the  source 
be  people  or  machines. 

The  best  way  is  sound  conditioning 
through  the  application  of  acoustical 
materials  to  ceilings.  This  is  why: 

What  really  causes  noise  build-up 
is  reverberation— the  “bouncing”  of 
sound  from  surface  to  surface.  Out¬ 
side,  especially  in  a  field  away  from 
buildings,  a  sound  will  quickly  dissi¬ 
pate.  Indoors,  however,  it  will  go  from 
surface  to  surface  losing  some  of  its 
energy  each  time  it  hits  something. 
The  harder  the  surface  which  the 
sound  strikes,  the  less  of  its  energy  is 
absorbed  and  the  longer  the  sound 
lasts.  Most  building  materials  have 
very  poor  absorbing  qualities  and  will 
reflect  as  much  as  95  per  cent  of  the 
noise  striking  them.  The  average  store, 
in  addition  to  hard  floors  and  walls, 
will  probably  contain  a  number  of 
surfaces  which  reflect  sound.  Racks, 
counters,  glass  show'  cases  and  the  like 


NEW  CEILINGS 

They're  surfaced  with  acoustical  materials— sound 
absorbing,  light  reflecting,  insulating  and  good 
looking.  In  suspended  installations,  these  ceilings 
are  an  integral  part  of  modern  lighting  systems 
and  they  also  conceal  overhead  pipes  and  ducts. 

By  Paul  J.  Washburn,  President,  Acoustical  Materials  Association 
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arc  all  composed  of  non-absorbent 
materials. 

The  Quiet  Ceiling.  Acoustical  materi¬ 
als,  however,  are  highly  porous  and 
will  absorb  more  sound  than  any  other 
commercially  applicable  material— as 
much  as  85  per  cent  of  the  sound 
striking  them.  With  acoustical  ma¬ 
terials  covering  the  ceiling,  the  rever- 
!  cration  chain  is  broken  up,  the  noise 
build-up  avoided,  and  the  degree  of 
(juiet  which  comes  over  the  room, 
(]uite  noticeable. 

Also  quite  noticeable,  indeed  strik¬ 
ing,  is  the  decorative  effect  of  an 
acoustical  ceiling— a  sound  condition¬ 
ing  by-product  which  is  particularly 
welcome  in  modernization. 

There  is  a  variety  of  surface  designs 
available  in  acoustical  materials.  The 
“motif’d”  materials  are  particularly 
attractive  and  include  embossed  sur¬ 
face  designs,  random  hole  designs, 
mottled  finishes,  striated  designs,  dec¬ 
orative  plastic  faces,  etc.  Of  course,  if 
a  plain  or  simple  ceiling  surface  is 
desired,  square  edge  tile  is  available. 
Some  tiles  have  beveled  edges,  others 
have  borders. 

Acoustical  materials  also  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  room  lighting,  reflect¬ 
ing  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  light 
striking  them.  They  seldom  produce 
glare,  help  to  balance  illumination  by 
softening  shadows  and  reinforce  direct 
light.  Because  of  their  low  density, 
open  structure  and  fibrous  composi¬ 
tion,  acoustical  materials  assist  sub¬ 
stantially  in  providing  thermal  insula¬ 
tion  to  the  ceiling  and  roof  decks  of 
building  structures.  Generally,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  used  in  conjunction  with 
regular  thermal  insulating  materials. 

When  sound  conditioning  your 
store,  you  will  want  to  consider  all  of 
the  above  factors  concerning  acousti¬ 
cal  materials— appearance,  light  reflec¬ 
tion,  insulation  value  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all,  the  right  sound  absorbing 
coefficient  to  deal  most  effectively  with 
your  noise  problem. 

Naturally,  the  placement  of  sound 
conditioning  materials  in  the  proper 
spots  is  important.  Here  are  a  few 
places  to  consider.  The  street  level 
floor  is  usually  noisy;  also  food  dis¬ 
pensing  areas  such  as  restaurants,  cafe¬ 
terias,  serving  areas,  kitchens;  also 
musical  departments  such  as  high 
fidelity  demonstrations,  television  de¬ 


partments,  etc.;  and  of  course  general 
offices  and  credit  departments. 

It  is  also  important  to  choose  the 
installation  method  best  suited  to  your 
needs  and  to  learn  proper  mainte¬ 
nance  procedures  to  insure  maximum 
use  and  efficiency  of  your  acoustical 
ceiling.  A  conference  with  your  acous¬ 
tical  contractor  or  supplier  or  an 
acoustical  engineer  shoidd  provide 
sufficient  information  on  all  these  fac¬ 
tors.  (Information  is  also  available  at 
no  cost  from  the  Acoustical  Materials 
.Association,  .S.85  East  45th  Street.  New 
York  17,  N.  Y.) 

The  cf)ntractor  will  have  to  det'-r- 
mine,  for  example,  the  amount  »)f 
acoustical  treatment  needed  to  give 
the  room  satisfactory  sound  condition¬ 
ing.  In  so  doing,  he  will  follow  two 
general  rules;  (1)  The  total  number 
of  absorption  units  in  any  room  (not 
including  the  absorption  of  occupants) 
should  be  between  20  per  cent  and  50 
per  cent  of  the  total  interior  surface 
footage;  (2)  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
improvement  in  a  room  with  poor 
acoustical  conditions,  the  total  absorp¬ 
tion  after  treatment  should  be  between 
three  and  10  times  the  absorption  be¬ 
fore  treatment  (not  including  absorp¬ 
tion  of  occupants).  To  give  you  a  gen¬ 
eral  idea  of  what  else  is  involved  here 
are  brief  descriptions  of  the  types 
of  acoustical  materials  commercially 
available,  the  principal  methods  of 
installation  and  the  requirements  of 
maintenance. 

Cellulose  Fiber  Tile.  Th  is  was  the 

first  of  the  modern  acoustical  tiles  to 
be  marketed  and  is  still  used  quite 
often  because  of  its  losv  initial  cost  and 
low  cost  of  installation.  The  tile  is 
made  of  vegetable  fibers  and  its  sur¬ 
face  openings  through  which  the  sound 
is  absorbed  are  usually  perforations, 
l)ut  sometimes  they  are  slotted  or  fis¬ 
sured.  These  tiles  can  be  ordered  with 
a  special  paint  that  renders  them  slow 
burning. 

Mineral  Fiber  Tile.  A  medium-priced 
material,  mineral  fiber  tile  is  usually 
made  of  rock  wool,  felted  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  cellulose  tile,  with  the  addition 
of  a  suitable  binder.  Surfaces  are 
fissured  or  perforated.  The  fissured 
type,  which  looks  like  a  slab  of  veined 
marble  on  white  stone,  is  highly  fav¬ 


ored  for  its  rich  decorative  effect,  tlit 
perforated  type  for  its  ea^e  of  maiiv 
tenance.  This  tile  has  the  further  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  incombustible. 

Glass  Fiber  Tile.  This  medium 
priced  material  has  a  high  sound  ab¬ 
sorption  coefficient.  It  is  made  of  mol 
ten  glass  which  is  drawn  into  fibers, 
combined  w'ith  a  stable  binding  agent 
and  compressed  and  bonded  into 
board  form.  This  tile  is  also  incom¬ 
bustible  and  has  good  moisture  resist 
ante  which  makes  it  especially  suitable 
for  locations  where  varying  conditions 
of  humidity  and  temperature  prevail 

Perforated  Asbestos  Board.  Made 
of  .8/ 16"  stock  in  panels  24"  x  24"  with 
a  mineral  wool  backing  from  1"  to  S’ 
thick,  perforated  asbestos  board  is  in¬ 
combustible,  has  excellent  moisture 
resistance  and  can  be  used  on  surfaces 
that  are  sidijected  to  wear  and  abuse. 

Perforated  Metal  Pan.  One  of  the 

most  efficient  of  acoustical  materials, 
this  tile  is  effective  in  controlling 
sound  over  the  entire  sound  frequencr 
spectrum,  the  lows  as  well  as  the  highs. 
Its  high  efficiency  is  reflected  in  a 
slightly  higher  cost.  Panels  of  perfor 
ated  metal  pan  can  be  easily  removed 
and  replaced.  They  are  extremely 
sturdy,  can  be  used  under  severe  con 
ditions  of  wear  and  also  easily  adapt 
able  to  air  conditioning  systems,  since 
the  perforations  allow  the  entire  ceil-j 
ing  to  be  used  as  a  grille  for  the  pass¬ 
age  of  cooled  and  exhaust  air. 

Acoustical  materials  can  usually  be 
installed  without  any  alterations  and 
with  no  more  disruption  of  normal 
activities  than  is  occasioned  by  a  rou 
tine  painting  or  decorating  job.  Often 
they  can  be  installed  in  “off”  hours 
when  the  space  being  sound  condi 
tinned  is  not  in  use. 

.As  noted,  a  conference  with  the  (oii 
tractor  will  determine  the  best  meth 
od  for  installation.  Briefly  here  are 
the  principal  methods; 

Cementing.  In  remodeling  work  Ii 
is  usually  possible  to  cement  acoustical 
tile  directly  to  the  plaster  ceiling.  This 
is  the  most  common  of  all  methods 
and  usually  the  least  expensive.  The 
plaster,  however,  must  be  in  good 
condition  since  cementing  requires  a 
smooth,  solid-base  surface  to  tvhicli 
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the  tile  can  be  applied.  Where  the 
ceiling  has  been  painted,  tests  should 
be  made  to  determine  if  the  adhesive 
will  bond  satisfactorily.  The  recom¬ 
mended  test  is  to  install  a  single  tile, 
leave  it  in  place  for  48  hours  and  then 
remove  it.  If  the  paint  has  not  soft¬ 
ened,  it  is  considered  safe  to  use  the 
cement  method. 

Nailing  to  Wood  Furring.  Wood¬ 
furring  strips  1"  X  3"  may  be  used  as  a 
base  for  nailing,  stapling,  or  screwing 
the  acoustical  materials  where  the  ceil¬ 
ing  surface  is  rough  or  uneven.  The 
strips,  however,  should  be  shimmed  so 
that  they  are  perfectly  level.  In  new 
construction,  it  is  often  possible  to  fur 
across  the  joists.  Nailing  methods  have 
slightly  higher  absorption  efficiency. 

Cementing  to  Gypsum  Loth.  If  the 

acoustical  material  is  one  that  cannot 
be  nailed,  such  as  certain  types  of  min¬ 
eral  wool  tile,  it  may  be  best  to  install 
gypsum  lath  and  cement  the  acoustical ' 
tile  to  it.  This  type  of  installation 
not  only  provides  more  rigid  construc¬ 
tions  but  also  more  fire  resistance. 


Mechanical  Suspension.  Mechanical 
suspension  systems  do  much  to  elimi¬ 
nate  problems  of  ceiling  design  and 
are  adaptable  to  both  old  and  new 
construction.  They  conceal  overhead 
pipes,  air  conditioning  ducts,  and 
electrical  conduits,  and  produce  a 
clean,  modern  appearance.  Mechani¬ 
cally  suspended  ceilings  are  often  used 
where  old  ceilings  are  too  high.  They 
are  suited  to  receive  troffer-type  light¬ 
ing  fixtures  and  the  extra  space  made 
available  above  the  ceiling  simplifies 
the  installation  or  repair  of  these  con¬ 
cealed  fixtures.  In  addition,  over-all 
lighting  in  the  room  is  often  improved 
by  a  lower  ceiling  with  good  light-re¬ 
flecting  properties.  Suspended  ceilings 
usually  do  a  better  sound  conditioning 
job  because  the  absorbent  surface  of 
the  material  is  brought  closer  to  the 
source  of  the  sound.  In  many  cases, 
they  make  heating  systems  more  effi¬ 
cient  by  reducing  the  volume  of  the 
room. 

Maintenance.  Most  ceilings  collect  a 
certain  amount  of  dirt,  particularly  in 
cities  or  industrial  areas.  .Acoustical 


materials,  therefore,  should  be  cleaned 
periodically.  Dry  cleaning  can  be  done 
by  means  of  a  vacuum  attachment  de¬ 
signed  for  upholstery  or  walls  or  by 
use  of  an  ordinary  wall  paper  cleaner. 
For  stubborn  spots  a  gum  eraser  may 
be  used.  Some  tiles  may  be  washed;  if 
this  is  the  case,  it  will  be  so  indicated 
by  the  manufacturer.  If  there  is  any 
doubt,  however,  the  tiles  should  be 
dry  cleaned,  as  water  may  injure  some 
tiles. 

Spraying  is  recommended  for  paint¬ 
ing.  Sprayed  paint  w'ill  go  on  in  a 
thin  film  forming  an  even  coat  w'ith 
less  risk  of  blocking  the  surface  open¬ 
ings.  If  a  brush  is  used,  it  is  advisable 
to  follow  the  rule  that  too  little  paint 
is  better  than  too  much.  Whether 
painting  or  cleaning,  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  openings  on  the 
tile  remain  unclogged. 

With  reasonable  care  a  good  sound 
conditioning  job  will  last  indefinitely 
and  the  surfaces  of  the  acoustical  ma¬ 
terials  will  retain  their  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance.  Sound  conditioning  means 
a  more  modern  store,  a  pleasanter 
place  in  w'hich  to  work  and  shop. 
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The  new 

^PREAKNESS 


SLEEK -TRIM 

ENAMEL.  FINISH  COUNTERS 


A  real  thoroughbred  among  fixtures — answers  a  multitude  of  display  needs. 
Overall  size  30"x60";  24"  or  30"  high  with  legs;  22"  or  28"  high  with 
base.  Available  in  tan-brown  or  light  gray-dark  gray  color  combinations 


»56.« 


Other  Populor  Fixtures  m  Stock.  Including  • 


K  Floor  Merchandiser 


F.O.B.  Factory 


Wood  Grain  Finish 
Preakness  Sleek-Trim 
Counters 


Ultra-flexible;  glass 
or  wood  shelves:  hanKinK 
rods.  Three  sizes — 60" 

X  60",  48"  X  60", 

30" X  60" 


Write,  Wire  or  Coll 
The  STORE  KRAFT  Mfg.  Co. 


Burnt  Walnut,  Cherry, 
Natural  Oak. 

Choice  of  legs  or  base; 
drawers  or  doors. 


Store  Kroft  —  for  $9 
yoort  p/onnors.  dooignort 
and  manufacturora 
of  quality  finturaa 


9109  No.  Main  Strest 
Boatrica,  Nabraska 
Phona  Canal  3.2348 


•< 
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PARKING  STRUCTURES 


Hcuf  Albany,  N*  V.  Stores 
Are  Fmancmg  Their 


Neuf  Skyscraper  Garage 


Like  most  metropolitan  areas  in 
recent  vears.  Albany.  New  York. 


1-  recent  years,  Albany,  New  York, 
has  experienced  tremendous  growing 
pains.  The  expansion  of  the  city  out 
to  the  suburbs  has  not  only  brought 
about  shopping  centers,  but  an  in¬ 
creased  dependence  on  the  automobile 
which  has  jammed  city  parking  facili¬ 
ties  and  brought  about  a  further  de¬ 
cline  in  consumer  interest  in  midtown 
dionping. 

Albany  retailers  have  realized  that 
the  onportunity  and  obligation  to  res- 
'’’e  downtown  shopping  areas  falls  on 
»''eir  shoulders.  They  also  realize  that 

•  ’’o  cost  of  attracting  mobile  shoppers 
*•••'11  be  more  than  offset  by  the  value 
''f  increased  business  and  the  future 
bmith  of  their  enterprises. 

For  this  reason,  Albany  Parking  In- 
'-'-vnorated  was  formed  in  19.58.  The 
'  for  this  corporation  was  the  de- 
v^iooment  of  a  centrally  located  sky- 
c^ran^r  parking  installation  that  would 
urovide  customers  with  rapid,  low-cost 
•marking  service  in  a  minimum-sized 

Farber  a  trroup  of  Albany  merchants 
Pn,t  formed  a  parking  corporation 

*  -hh  the  approval  of  the  municipal 
'government  to  attempt  a  solution  to 
the  problem.  The  basis  of  this  earlier 
•'’^n  u-as  a  validation  program  with  a 
number  of  parking  lots.  Validation 
nlans  underwrite  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
rnefomer  parking  in  order  to  offer  re- 
fhired  cost  parking  to  merchants’  cus¬ 
tomers.  A  small  number  of  the  Albany 
merchants  supported  the  plan,  which 
n-as  organized  formally  as  the  Albany 
Fark  and  Shop  Corporation.  The  cor¬ 
poration  was  dedicated  to  the  one  pur¬ 


Ten-story  structure  parks  259  cars,  occupies 
area  only  83  by  73  feet  in  center  of  downtown  Alban) 


pose  of  providing  low-cost  parking  to 
the  extent  of  merchant  subsidies  un¬ 
derwriting  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
program. 

In  itself,  the  validation  program  did 
not  properly  serve  the  needs  of  the 
merchants,  but  did  provide  an  excel¬ 
lent  training  in  the  problems  of  park¬ 
ing  customer  automobiles.  The  result 
of  this  training  was  the  decision  to 
acquire  a  central,  convenient  site  for  a 
skyscraper  garage  facility. 

Without  a  multi-story  vertical  struc¬ 
ture,  land  costs  in  the  heart  of  the 
downtown  area  would  have  been  pro¬ 
hibitive.  Alternatively,  an  area  in 
which  parking  lots  or  ramp  structures 
would  be  satisfactory  would  have  been 
so  far  removed  from  the  downtowm 
area  that  customer  resistance  to  walk¬ 
ing  would  have  been  encountered. 

A  site  for  the  skyscraper  installation 
was  available  in  the  central  part  of 
downtown  Albany.  The  property,  83' 
X  73',  occupied  by  older  buildings,  was 
acquired  through  the  assistance  of  the 
municipal  government.  This  was  the 
start  of  Albany  Parking,  Inc. 


Building  and  Financing.  A  board  of 
directors  was  formed,  consisting  of 
some  of  the  Park  and  Shop  directors, 
an  executive  vice  president  of  one  of 


the  local  commercial  banks,  the  attor 
ney  for  the  Park  and  Shop  Corpora 
tion,  and  a  leading  Albany  merchant. 
Hillard  X.  Elitzer,  of  Honigsbaum’s. 
as  president. 

A  study  was  made  of  all  the  av.iil 
able  mechanical  parking  devices  and 
systems,  and  the  choice  was  finally  nar 
rowed,  through  the  aid  of  a  consultiiiL 
engineer,  to  the  Bowser  Parking  Svv 
tern— a  semi-automatic  elevator  system 
Gage  and  Martinson,  an  engine  ci  In; 
firm  in  New  York  City,  was  comnii' 
sioned  to  draw  plans  for  the  purpon 
of  obtaining  bids  on  the  structure.  De 
signs  were  developed  for  a  259-rar  tt:; 
rage  with  10  floors  plus  a  basement 
area.  This  structure  was  to  be  servci 
by  two  Bowser  elevator  units. 

A  prospectus  tvas  develcned  fo 
.Albany  Parking,  Inc.,  with  the  a^-sir 
ance  of  the  IT.  .S.  Parking  Corporation 
parent  firm  of  Bow.ser  Parking  .Svsten 
for  presentation  of  the  parking  pn 
gram  and  the  financial  potential  t 
potential  customers.  morteage  < 
$345,000  was  obtained  with  six  con 
mercial  and  four  saving  banks  par 
ticipating.  The  balance  of  the  fund 
was  obtained  by  selling  .500  stoci 
and  bond  packages  to  Albany  bus: 


The  Bowser  system  is  practical  fo 
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skyscraper  installation  because  the 
equipment  consists  basically  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  freight  elevator.  The  Albany 
building  is  10  stories  high,  and  Bowser 
units  have  been  used  up  to  14  floors. 

The  elevator  operates  in  a  portable 
hatchway  suspended  from  a  crane 
bridge.  As  a  result  the  elevator  has  a 
horizontal  movement  of  100  feet  per 
minute  at  the  same  time  it  is  rising  or 
descending  in  the  shaftway  at  300  feet 
per  minute,  giving  a  diagonal  move¬ 
ment  that  speeds  location  of  the  car  in 
its  parking  stall.  A  special  patented 
design  cable  arrangement  prevents 
swaying  or  other  undesirable  motion. 

Operation  and  Operating  Costs.  The 

two  elevators  can  each  deliver  a  car 
in  one  minute  or  less.  As  the  customer 
drives  into  the  garage  he  receives  a 
number  and  time-stamped  parking 
stub  from  the  attendant  who  drives 
the  automobile  onto  the  elevator.  The 
attendant  operates  a  control  panel  in 
the  elevator  which  directs  the  elevator 
automatically  to  the  desired  stall.  On 


Ramp-Type  vs  Mechanical  Garage 

The  ramp  type  garage,  in  which  the 
car  is  parked  under  its  own  power, 
has  these  advantages:  its  construction 
costs  are  lower  than  those  of  the 
mechanical  systems,  and  the  cars  move 
faster.  If  it  is  of  the  self-service  type 
its  operating  costs  will  also  be  lower, 
but  if  cars  are  parked  by  attendants 
the  operating  costs  will  exceed  those 
of  the  mechanical  systems. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  parking  garage,  such  as  the  Bow¬ 
ser  structure  in  Albany,  is  that  it  re¬ 
quires  far  less  ground  area  than  the 
ramp  type,  since  it  can  be  built  15  or 
16  stories  high  if  necessary.  Its  more 
expensive  construction  is  warranted  in 
densely  built  downtown  space  where 
land  prices  are  a  significant  factor. 

Other  mechanical  systems,  some 
with  more  automation  than  others,  are 
Pigeon  Hole,  Parkmaster,  Auto  Park, 
Park-A-Loft  and  Speed  Park,  the  last- 
named  the  newest  and  most  complete¬ 
ly  automatic.  Cost  per  space  for  the 
mechanical  systems,  excluding  land, 
ranges  from  $1,000  to  $3,000. 


either  side  of  the  hatchway,  the  park¬ 
ing  stall  holds  the  cars  like  books  in 
book  cases.  The  car  is  driven  off  the 
elevator  into  the  stall,  a  matter  of 
simple,  straight  movement.  All  this 
requires  approximately  60  seconds. 
Since  there  are  no  mechanical  loading 
devices,  such  as  dollies,  as  part  of  the 
elevator  system,  small  automobiles  or 
special  auto  suspension  systems  are  no 
problem. 

To  claim  the  car,  the  customer  pre¬ 
sents  the  parking  stub  to  the  cashier, 
who  pulls  a  matching  stub  from  the 
electronic  control  board.  This  action 
signals  the  elevator  operator  which 
car  is  to  be  delivered.  In  less  than  a 
minute  from  the  time  he  paid  the 
parking  check,  the  customer  can  drive 
away.  To  accomplish  all  this  will  re¬ 
quire  a  maximum  of  four  employees 
during  rush  hours. 

Albany  Parking  officials  also  found 
that  the  operating  costs  of  this  system 
are  lower  than  for  an  attendant-oper¬ 
ated  ramp  garage.  One  elevator  oper¬ 
ator  can  handle  as  many  cars  as  three 


A  THREE-LEVEL  parking  garage 
of  the  self-service,  ramp  tyf>e  was 
opened  to  the  public  in  downtown 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  in  August.  It  occupies 
the  upper  floors  of  the  new  Abraham  & 
Straus  annex,  which  houses  home  fur¬ 
nishings,  hardware  and  auto  accessor¬ 
ies  at  its  street  level.  Though  built 
by  A  &  S,  it  was  publicized  at  the  open¬ 
ing  as  a  facility  to  serve  the  whole 


men  in  a  five-level  ramp  garage.  The 
total  labor,  ptower  and  maintenance 
costs  in  the  Bowser  garage  are  approxi¬ 
mately  70  per  cent  of  the  labor  costs 
alone  in  a  ramp-typte  of  equal  capacity. 

The  Albany  structure  will  be  of  re¬ 
inforced  concrete,  with  floor  heights 
comparable  to  ordinary  skyscraper 
construction.  The  design  freedom  of 
this  type  of  construction  makes  it  f)os- 
sible  to  give  the  garage  a  handsome 
appearance,  something  quite  in  con¬ 
trast  to  generally  accepted  impressions 
of  garage  structures. 

Projected  rates  by  Albany  Parking 
Garage  will  be:  1st  hour,  40  cents;  2nd 
hour,  20  cents;  3rd  hour,  15  cents; 
8  A.M.  to  6  P.M.,  $1.35;  all  night, 
$1.00. 

The  rate  structure  developed  by 
Albany  Parking,  Inc.,  is  designed  to 
be  competitive  and  to  provide  a  satis¬ 
factory  return  on  the  investment. 
Mortgage  payments  and  interest  charg¬ 
es  will  be  easily  met  and  there  should 
be  a  substantial  dividend  paid  to  the 
holders  of  the  common  stock. 


downtown  Brooklyn  shopping  area. 
It  accommodates  600  cars. 

The  garage  is  operated  by  System 
.\uto  Parks  &  Garages,  Inc.  Shoppers 
park  and  lock  their  own  cars.  Up>on 
entering,  the  driver  takes  a  ticket  from 
a  machine  which  stamps  the  time  of 
entry;  on  leaving,  surrenders  the  ticket 
and  pays  the  parking  fee.  The  rates 
are  50  cents  for  the  first  hour,  15  cents 


600-Car  Garage  Built  in  Brooklyn 
By  Abraham  &  Straus 


Street  level  is  selling  space;  reserve  stock  space  is  underground. 
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for  each  additional  half  hour  and 
$1.50  for  an  entire  day’s  parking.  On 
Monday  and  Thursday,  open  nights 
for  most  stores  in  the  area,  the  garage 
is  open  until  10  P.M. 

Two  passenger  elevators  are  under 
construction.  They  will  take  custom¬ 
ers  to  a  second  street  exit  and  also  to 
an  enclosed  bridge  which  wdll  connect 
the  top  level  of  the  garage  with  the 
third  floor  of  the  Abraham  &  Straus 
main  store. 

A  &  S  has  50,000  square  feet  of  re¬ 
serve  stock  space  beneath  the  garage, 
which  will  be  occupied  later  this  year 
after  the  completion  of  a  completely 
mechanized  merchandise  receiving  and 
handling  system. 


The  Globe  Operates  Its  Oiun 
24-Hour  Parking  Garage 


IN  Scranton,  Pa.,  The  Globe  (Cleland 
Simpson  Company)  has  built  a  450- 
car  ramp  garage  as  one  phase  of  its 
dow’ntown  expansion  and  moderniza¬ 
tion  program.  The  garage  is  a  self- 
service  structure  next  to  the  store. 
Customers  drive  to  the  parking  level 
they  want,  park  and  lock  the  cars 
themselves  and  later  drive  them  out 
themselves.  Parking  is  at  a  45  degree 
angle  and  each  floor  of  the  four-level 
structure  will  hold  approximately  115 
cars.  Ramps  are  built  in  a  circle. 

There  is  one  entrance  and  two  exits, 
the  second  exit  being  used  only  at  peak 
traffic  times.  A  “ticket  spitter”  is  set  at 
the  beginning  of  the  “in”  ramp.  The 
garage,  which  is  never  closed,  is  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  store  itself,  usually  with 
five  attendants.  At  busy  seasons  college 
students  are  hired  part  time  to  help 
the  customers  on  the  various  decks. 

Rates  are  15  cents  for  the  first  half 
hour  and  10  cents  for  each  additional 
half  hour,  with  a  maximum  charge  of 
$1.50.  Lathem  time  clocks  are  used 
and  recently  a  Ratell  clock  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  cashier’s  booth  to  verify 
charges  if  customers  question  them. 

National  Garages  of  Detroit  served 
as  consultant  in  the  layout  of  the  floors 
and  the  construction  of  the  ramps. 

G.  E.  Major,  vice  president  of  the 


The  circle  enclosing  the  up  and  down  ramps  of  Globe’s 
parking  garage  is  75  feet  in  diameter.  The  door  at 
the  left  of  the  entrance  ramp  leads  to  the  store  and 
to  the  passenger  elevators  serving  the  parking  decks. 

actory”  to  several  million  dollars  in  the  past 
year.  The  store  has  expanded  into 
e  prox-  new  space,  the  total  now  being  450,000 
y  floors,  square  feet;  has  a  new  service  build- 
sly  had  ing,  modernized  receiving  facilities, 

w  take  new  fixtures  and  lighting,  additional 

escalators  and  air  conditioning,  mod- 
nodern-  ernized  customer  service  areas  and  a 
las  run  new  restaurant. 


Downtown  stores  have  been  advised  by  experts  to  make  every  effort  to  operate 
a  good  and  attractive  restaurant,  encouraging  customers  to  make  all-day  shopping 
excursions.  This  is  the  spacious,  many-windowed  restaurant  at  The  Globe. 
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The  ultimate  in  look-through  windows  is  this 
glass  front  on  one  long  stretch  of  the  building. 
Through  it  the  lower  and  middle  levels  of  the 
store  are  brilliantly  visible  and  inviting.  Domus 
has  the  first  escalators  in  Mahno,  but  the  whole 
design  plan  of  the  interior  is  dominated  by  this 
broad,  shallow  stairway  with  its  handsome  teak 
railing.  At  left,  shoivcases  make  an  ingenious 
window-u'ithin-ivindow  display  for  cosmetics. 


88  apartments  of  various  sizes  are  on  the  four 
floors  above  the  store.  The  view  of  the  rear  of 
the  building  (below),  shoivs  the  roof  of  the 
underground  garage,  which  serves  as  yard  and 
children’s  playground.  At  right,  the  longer 
facade  of  the  building,  stretching  into  the  back¬ 
ground,  is  slightly  curved  to  minimize  its  length. 


DOMUS 

Malmo,  Sweden 


ARCHITECT:  Elmer  Husman 


October,  1959 


The  new  Donnis  store  in  Maimo,  Sweden,  is  an 
architectural  approach  to  the  economics  of  down¬ 
town  space  that  has  not  yet  been  tried  in  the  H.  S. 
The  Domus  block,  completed  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
houses  the  department  store  (the  third  largest  in 
Sw'eden)  on  one  level  below  the  street  and  two  levels 
above;  the  upper  four  stories  are  residential. 

Domus  is  a  chain  of  25  stores,  part  of  the  Swedish 
cooperative  system,  of  which  the  Maimo  unit  is  by  far 
the  largest.  In  its  first  year  the  new  store  did  a  volume 
near  $5  million. 

The  decision  to  combine  department  store  and  apart¬ 
ment  housing  in  one  building  was  not  a  voluntary 
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No  monotony  is  permitted  in  the  Domus  design.  Here  the  curved  wall  breaks 
up  the  long  narrow  line  of  the  floor,  and  just  about  doubles  stock  visibility. 


Heavy,  squarish  columns  are  required  at  about  20-foot  intervals  because  of  the 
plumbing  connections,  etc.,  to  the  apartment  building  above.  To  minimize  the 
effect  of  these  solid  interruptions  to  a  view  of  the  floor,  the  designer  has  fre¬ 
quently  used  pole-supported,  light-scale  fixtures  for  displays. 


Shutter  treatment  is  used  for  the  divider  walls  on  the  lower  level.  The  lighting 
in  the  latticed  ceiling  is  from  louvered  slimlines.  This  level  also  houses  a  large 
self-service  food  department,  workshops,  locker  room  and  garage. 
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The  floor  plan  also  gives  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  how  the  architect  slightly 
curved  the  long  front.  This  curve  is 
accentuated  by  the  building  overhang, 
which  creates  a  wide  sheltering  canopy 
all  around  the  building.  Both  en¬ 
trances  to  the  store  are  of  the  air 
curtain  type,  enhancing  the  spacious 
effect  created  by  the  backless  windows. 

It  was  necessary  to  provide  com¬ 
pletely  independent  entrances  and 
elevators  for  the  apartment  house  sec-  i 
tion.  These  are  located  at  two  corners  ■ 
of  the  building.  On  each  of  the  resi-  i 
dential  floors,  access  to  the  apartments  i 
is  from  an  outside  gallery.  Some  j 
Domus  employees  live  in  the  apart¬ 
ments,  but  an  interesting  sidelight  on 
the  story  is  that  most  of  them  showed 
no  interest  whatever  in  living  in  the  ; 
same  building  in  which  they  work.  | 
One  of  the  building  features  that 
Domus  is  proudest  of  is  a  walk-up  dis-  i 
play  workshop.  It  is  located  right  un¬ 
der  the  w'indows  and  the  window  | 
dressers  can  step  up  on  to  a  w’alkway 
and  pass  the  props  and  merchandise  | 
right  into  the  windows  without  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  store. 

The  imagination  and  drive  behind 
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one.  When  the  store  was  planned,  the 
housing  shortage  was  so  acute  that  a 
municipal  ordinance  limited  buildit^ 
permits  to  structures  in  which  at  least 
50  p>er  cent  of  the  space  above  street 
level  was  devoted  to  housing. 

Danish  architect  Elmer  Husman, 
who  designed  the  store,  had  other 
demanding  requirements  to  meet.  All 
new  building  in  Sweden  must  provide 
a  bomb  shelter.  The  Domus  under¬ 
ground  shelter,  with  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  roof  seven  feet  thick,  will  accom¬ 
modate  4,000  people.  The  space  is 
used  as  a  warehouse;  it  can  be  com¬ 
pletely  cleared  in  a  few  hours.  Since 
it  is  a  public  shelter,  the  costs  were 
shared  by  the  municipality. 

Parking  space  for  customers  is  not  a 
matter  of  store  choice  in  Malmo.  The 
law  is  that  one  car  space  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  every  1,000  square  feet  of 
selling  space.  Domus,  with  a  selling 
area  of  75,000  square  feet,  has  a  two- 
level  underground  garage  for  75  can. 

Another  problem  facing  the  store 
planners  was  the  site,  an  extremely 
long  and  narrow  one,  335  feet  by  76 
feet.  The  keyed  cross-section  drawing 
and  the  plan  of  the  street  level,  oppos¬ 
ite,  show  how  the  space  was  utilized. 
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Cross  section  of  the  Domus  building.  Key:  (1)  en¬ 
trance  level  of  the  store;  (2)  lower  level;  (3)  upper 
level;  (4)  restaurant;  (5)  offices;  (6)  apartment  floors; 
(7)  laundry,  machinery,  etc.;  (8)  display  workshop 
under  display  windows;  (9)  combined  warehouse  and 
shelter;  (10)  shops  and  storage. 


Street  level  of  the  Domus  building.  Key:  (1)  entrance 
to  apartments;  (2)  and  (3)  entrances  to  store;  (4) 
entrance  to  apartments;  (5)  descent  to  loading  and 
offloading  ramp  and  garages;  (6)  personnel  entrance; 
(7)  upper  offloading  dock  for  trucks;  (8)  street  leevl 
selling  floor;  (9)  plaza  above  the  underground  garage. 

all  these  innovations  belongs  to  35- 
year  old  Lars  Gosta  Brannstrom,  who 
planned  the  store  originally  as  a  unit 
of  the  Swedish  Solidar  chain.  Solidar, 
a  grocery  cooperative,  gave  up  its  plan 
to  branch  out  into  the  department 
store  business  and  the  project  was  tak¬ 
en  over  by  Domus.  Mr.  Brannstrom  is  now  header 
carried  it  through  to  completion  and  The  Main 
became  manager  of  Domus.  Now  he  line  departr 
has  left  the  store  to  join  Nordiska  Domus  grouj 

Kompaniet,  where  he  is  in  charge  of  merchandise 

shopping  center  development.  Domus  cultivate  a  i 


is  now  headed  by  Martin  Ingermarsson. 

The  Malmo  store  is  the  only  full¬ 
line  department  store  unit  in  the 
Domus  group.  To  make  its  size  and 
merchandise  range  profitable  it  had  to 
cultivate  a  new  group  of  customers 


too,  not  only  those  who  usually  buy 
from  co-op  stores.  This  purpose  has 
been  achieved,  and  Domus,  in  a  loca¬ 
tion  slightly  off  the  downtown  center, 
is  more  than  meeting  its  original  vol¬ 
ume  goals. 


pre- fabricated  /  adjustable 
iMfiP  shelving 


Eliminates  need  for  custom-built  storage  or  display  shelving. 
Erected  in  minutes  without  special  tools  or  experience. 

Versatile,  adjustable  and  expandable.  Add  Lundiunits  for  run¬ 
ning  lengths  of  shelving.  Add  Lundiunits  for  storage  in  depth. 

Shelves  adjustable  every  2".  500  lb.  load  capacities  per  shelf, 
regardless  of  shelf  size. 

Variety  of  upriqht  heights  and  shelf  dimensions  to  meet  every 
requirement.  Shipped  ready  for  painting  or  pre-finished,  as  de¬ 
sired. 

(Doors,  dividers,  backs  and  accessories  available,  tool) 


Send  me  more  FACTS  on  Lundia! 


Store  Nome. 
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Central  Merchandise  Arcade  in  DePinna’s,  looking  toward  main  entrance.  Selling  departments  open  off  it  in  a  series  of  shops. 
Glass  and  brass  panels  shown  at  right  define  the  arcade.  At  right,  the  sportswear  shop.  Recessed  fixtures  hold  either  single  or 
double  hang  rods.  For  ease  of  maintenance,  platforms  for  wall  fixtures  have  been  eliminated.  Their  bases  are  continuations  of 
the  carpeted  floor,  thus  avoiding  scuffing  platform  sides  by  vacuum  cleaners.  Center  fixtures,  brightly  lighted,  are  bronze-framed 
glass  cases  with  natural  fruitwood  inserts.  Natural  ash  wall  paneling  carries  out  the  store’s  beige  and  white  color  scheme. 


The  three-building  shopping  area  in  West¬ 
chester,  New  York,  designed  by  Copeland, 
Novak  and  Israel.  Its  principal  building  is 
occupied  by  De  Pinna,  Georg  Jensen  and 
F.  A.  O.  Schwarz.  Each  store  has  its  own 
entrance,  but  inside  the  three  open  directly 
into  each  other.  A  second  building  will  be 
occupied  by  a  restaurant  and  the  third  by 
a  supermarket. 


Two  smaller  stores  connect  unth  related  depart¬ 
ments  of  De  Pinna’s,  lielmv  at  left  is  a  view  of 
the  F.  A.  O.  Schwarz  toy  store  from  De  Pinna’s 
children’s  department.  At  right  is  the  Georg 
Jensen  store,  which  leads  directly  into  De  Pinna’s 
linens  department  in  the  background.  Finn 
Juhl  designed  the  Jensen  store  in  association 
with  the  architects. 


In  Men’s  Clothing  department  of  De  Pinna’s,  the  recessed  wall  fixtures 
are  overhead-hung  revolving  wardrobes  capable  of  carrying  twice  as  much 
stock  as  a  single  hanging  fixture.  They  have  brightly  illuminated  soffits. 
Slack  fixture  is  a  series  of  trays  on  extension  slides  which  make  merchandise 
visible  without  stooping.  Paneling  and  fixtures  are  of  oak. 
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Legal  Briefs 

James  J,  Bliss,  Counsel,  NRMA 


As  Congress  Adjourns  .  .  . 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  first  session  of  the  86th 
Congress,  which  adjourned  on  September  14th,  was  a 
“legislating”  session.  Far-reaching  laws  dealing  with  labor- 
management  relations,  for  example,  were  enacted  for  the 
first  time  in  more  than  a  decade.  In  focusing  attention  on 
labor  reform,  foreign  aid,  space  problems,  etc.,  however. 
Congress  virtually  ignored  proposals  for  tax  revision  and 
trade  regulation. 

There  were,  however,  these  minor  changes  in  the  retailers’ 
excise  tax  provided  in  H.  R.  8725,  approved  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent:  (1)  Sales  of  coral  stones  (unless  part  of  an  article  of 
jewelry)  are  tax-exempt;  (2)  Sales  to  and  services  performed 
for  parochial  schools  are  exempt  from  tax.  A  provision 
taking  away  the  excise  tax  exemption  on  bulk  sales,  which 
wholesalers  presently  enjoy,  was  deleted  from  the  bill. 

Income  tax  changes  included  an  amendment  to  the  law 
dealing  with  “tax-option”  corporations.  The  original  stat¬ 
ute,  enacted  last  year,  permits  certain  small  business  corpo¬ 
rations  to  “pass  through”  earnings  to  their  owners  without 
incurring  corporate  taxes  if  the  corporation  has  10  or  fewer 
shareholders.  The  new  law  provides  that  in  determining 
the  number  of  stockholders,  shares  held  by  joint  tenants, 
tenants  in  common,  or  a  husband  and  wdfe  in  a  community 
property  state  are  deemed  to  be  owned  by  one  shareholder. 

A  second  income  tax  measure  continues  the  30  per  cent 
corporate  normal  tax  rate,  for  all  taxable  years  beginning 
before  July  1,  1960.  The  corporate  surtax  rate  on  income 
over  S25,000  continues  at  22  per  cent,  making  an  effective 
corporation  tax  of  52  per  cent  on  all  income  exceeding  that 
amount.  A  bill  passed  by  the  House  and  awaiting  Senate 
action  would  provide  that  reserves  held  by  lenders  in  sales 
of  instalment  paper  by  dealers  would  be  taxable  at  the  time 
credited  to  the  dealer’s  account.  Hntaxed  dealer’s  reserves 
credited  prior  to  1955  would  be  exempt. 

In  the  trade  regulation  field,  a  bill  to  provide  for  “fair 
trade”  on  a  national  basis  was  approved  by  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  but  was  not  voted  on  by 
either  the  House  or  Senate. 

PTC  Examiner  Dismisses  Fictitious  Price  Charge 

.\n  FTC  examiner’s  recent  decision  involving  a  fictitious 
price  charge  will  be  of  interest  to  retailers. 

The  respondents,  manufacturers  of  hosiery,  nationally 
advertised  certain  of  their  brands  at  prices  ranging  from 
$1.50  to  $2.50.  By  arrangement  with  stores  purchasing  from 
the  manufacturers,  one  or  two  sales  a  year  were  conducted 
for  a  period  of  two  to  four  weeks  at  prices  of  one-third  to 
one-half  off  the  nationally-advertised  price.  During  the  sale 


appropriate  adjustments  in  price  were  made  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  to  insure  the  retailers’  regular  markup.  Ads  carry¬ 
ing  the  sale  referred  to  $1.50  and  $2.50  as  the  prices  at  w'hich 
the  hosiery  was  “usually”  or  “regularly”  sold.  The  FTC 
complaint  alleged  that  the  price  comparative  was  fictitious 
because  too  little  hosiery  was  sold  at  discounted  prices  to 
permits  a  realistic  comparative.  In  dismissing  the  charge,  the 
FTC  examiner  said:  “The  holding  of  annual  or  semi-annual 
sales  by  retail  stores  and  the  allowance  of  a  lower  wholesale 
price  during  the  sale  period  by  the  manufacturer  is  a  cus¬ 
tomary  practice  in  the  hosiery  industry.  During  the  period 
when  the  hosiery  was  not  on  sale  by  the  retailers,  it  was  sold 
at  the  advertised  retail  price.  During  the  sales  held  by 
stores  purchasing  from  the  respondents  the  hosiery  was 
actually  sold  at  a  discount  off  the  advertised  price  .  . 

FTC  press  releases  and  reports  reaching  NRMA  indicate 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  intensifying  its  cam¬ 
paign  against  fictitious  pricing.  More  complaints  can  be 
expected  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Retailers  interested  in 
having  a  copy  of  the  guides  used  by  the  FTC  in  evaluating 
ads  and  analysis  by  NRMA  of  the  guides,  should  write 
to  the  Association. 

Withholding  Tax  on  Moving  Cost  Allowance 

The  Treasury  Department  ruled  several  years  ago  that 
when  an  employer  pays  the  moving  expenses  of  a  newly 
acquired  employee,  such  reimbursements  represented  tax¬ 
able  income  to  the  employee.  A  Federal  Circuit  Court 
decision  last  year  upheld  the  Treasury  position. 

Last  July  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  went  a  step 
further  in  Revenue  Ruling  59-236  and  held  that  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  expense  disbursement  is  subject  to  income  tax 
withholding  and  social  security  tax.  Revenue  agents  are 
now  checking  store  records  at  the  time  of  tax  audits  to  see 
that  this  ruling  is  being  observed. 

NRMA  Meets  with  FTC  OfRcials  on  Fur  Act 

In  a  speech  last  June  before  the  NRMA  Fur  Council, 
NRMA  president  Nathan  J.  Gold  called  for  a  reappraisal 
of  the  Fur  Products  Labeling  Act  and  regulations  to  see 
what  could  be  done  to  make  the  administration  of  the  law 
less  burdensome  for  retailers.  Mr.  Gold  noted  that  while 
retailers  support  the  basic  purposes  of  the  Fur  Act,  there 
have  been  numerous  complaints  from  stores  that  have  been 
cited  for  petty  and  technical  violations  of  the  fur  regula¬ 
tions.  At  a  meeting  in  Washington  with  FTC  officials, 
NRMA  representatives  submitted  a  list  of  proposals  for  a 
more  workable  policing  of  the  law.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  agreed  to  study  the  suggestions  carefully. 
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Hutzler’s,  Baltimore:  Coat  Salon,  new  Fashion  Floor 


SPACIOUSNESS 

ONE  of  the  most  exacting  tests  of  the  department  store  de¬ 
signer’s  skill  is  to  make  every  foot  of  selling  space  pay,  while 
creating  for  the  shopper  the  impression  of  uncluttered  spacious¬ 
ness.  Here  are  two  examples  of  this  achievement. 

The  modernized  Fashion  Floor  at  the  main  store  of  Hutzler’s, 
Baltimore,  shown  above,  was  completed  last  month.  This  is  a 
view  of  the  Coat  Salon.  The  color  scheme  is  a  subtle  play  of 
golden  shades  with  no  sharp  contrasts  to  break  up  the  space. 
Hutzler’s  own  decorators  designed  the  whole  floor. 

The  Fashion  Aisle  at  Ivey’s,  Orlando,  Fla.  (below),  is  part  of 
an  extensive  store  remodeling  done  there  last  year  by  Amos 
Parrish  &  Company.  The  long  line  of  light  in  the  new  ceiling,  the 
narrow  display  platforms  down  the  center  and  the  monotone 
floor  covering  all  help  to  carry  the  eye  to  the  far  end  of  the  floor, 
emphasizing  its  length.  Selling  areas  are  on  either  side,  under 
lowered  ceilings  to  form  individual  shops. 


Ivey's,  Orlando:  Fashion  Aisle  and  College  Shop 
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Healthy  Inventories  at  Midyear 


Department  store  ending  » 
ventories  at  July  31st  were  six  pet 
cent  higher  than  a  year  ago,  reports 
the  Controllers’  Congress  in  its  Quax- 
terly  Information  Letter.  This  was 
normal  in  view  of  the  average  sales 
improvement  of  three  per  cent  in  the 
first  half,  and  the  optimistic  outlook 
for  third  quarter  sales,  which  has  not 
been  much  altered  by  the  steel  strike. 

Sam  Flanel,  general  manager  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  says  the  most 
significant  fact  about  the  July  31st  in¬ 
ventories  was  that  77  per  cent  was 
than  six  months  old.  “High  turn¬ 
over,”  he  comments,  “is  particularly 
important  in  today’s  tight  money  mar¬ 
ket,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  addition 
al  working  capital  required  to  finance 
Christmas  inventory  needs.” 

A  substantial  reduction  in  mark- 
downs  occurred  among  department 
stores  in  the  reporting  sample.  From 
7.4  per  cent  in  the  first  half  of  1958 
they  dropped  to  6.9  per  cent  in  1959. 
As  a  result,  practically  all  stores  report¬ 
ed  better  gross  margin.  Typically,  it 
rose  to  36.3  per  cent,  an  improvement 
of  0.4  points.  Operating  expense  ratios 
were  reduced,  though  total  dollar  ex¬ 
pense  increased.  The  first  half  was 
36.7  per  cent,  against  37.1  per  cent  a 
year  ago. 

The  before-tax  earnings  figure  for 
the  reporting  group  was  2.2  p>er  cent 
of  sales,  nearly  double  last  year’s  rate. 

Specialty  stores  also  experienced  im¬ 
provement  in  sales,  gross  margin,  oper¬ 
ating  expense  ratio  and  net  perform¬ 
ance  figures. 

Besides  the  usual  eight  pages  of 
typical  merchandising,  operating  and 
expense  figures  by  volume  groups,  this 
issue  of  the  Information  Letter  gives 
the  gross  margin,  expense  and  mer¬ 
chandising  profit  figures  of  the  most 
profitable  store  reporting  in  each  vol¬ 
ume  group.  These,  suggests  the  Con 
trollers’  Congress,  should  be  taken  as 
objectives,  rather  than  the  average  (or 
mediocre)  performance.  The  top  per¬ 
formance  was  reported  by  a  store  in 
the  $2  to  $5  million  group,  which  had 
a  first-half  gross  margin  of  40.4  per 
cent,  operating  expense  of  29.5  per 
cent  and  merchandising  profit  of  10.9 
per  cent. 
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49th  Annual  Convention  Call 


The  whole  purpose  of  the  37-session 
NRMA  convention  in  January  will 
be  to  help  stores  get  off  to  a  fast  start 
in  the  ’60s— a  decade  that  the  econo¬ 
mists  predict  will  see  the  greatest  busi¬ 
ness  growth  in  history.  Here  are  some 
highlights  of  the  four-day  program. 

The  Fashion  Personality  of  a 
Store,  an  address  by  Stanley  Marcus, 
president  of  Neiman-Marcus,  at  the 
opening  day  luncheon  sponsored  by 
the  Association  of  Buying  Offices.  This 
will  be  followed  by  a  Ready-to-Wear 
Group  session  on  Increasing  Volume 
IN  Fashion  Merchandise. 

How  TO  Find  and  Keep  Executives, 
a  Monday  session  of  the  Personnel 
Group,  will  be  one  of  eight  sessions 
during  the  week  on  personnel  recruit¬ 
ment,  development  and  management. 

.  .  .  The  American  Collegiate  Retail¬ 
ing  Association  will  co-sponsor  a  ses¬ 
sion  devoted  to  appraisal  of  college 
programs  in  retailing.  .  .  .  Careers  in 
Retailing  Committee  will  put  on  a 
workshop  meeting,  with  students  and 
retailers  in  round  table  discussions. 
Wheelock  H.  Bingham,  president  of 

R.  H.  Macy  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  will  speak _ 

There  will  be  two  sessions  on  Distrib¬ 
utive  Education  programs,  one  a  de¬ 
tailed  rundown  on  the  New  York  City 
Retailing  Internship  Scholarships.  .  .  . 
Sessions  on  new  training  methods, 
production  standards,  and  the  effects 
of  recent  labor  legislation  will  round 
out  the  personnel  program. 

Seli.ing  in  the  Sixties,  a  drama¬ 
tized  preview  of  tomorrow’s  markets 
by  Sports  Illustrated,  opens  the  con¬ 
vention  on  Monday  and  is  the  first  of 
eight  sessions  on  promotions  and  the 
selling  side  of  the  merchandising  job. 

McCurdy’s,  Rochester,  will  present 
the  complete  case  history  of  its  coordi¬ 
nated  approach  to  promotion  and 
sales  training,  involving  a  new  kind  of 
advertising  and  a  new  method  of  sell¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  On  Tuesday  morning,  be 
RCA’s  guest  at  breakfast  and  learn 
from  Vaughn  Monroe  how  color  tele¬ 
vision  sold  high  fashions  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  retailers. 

A  musical  show  will  tell  the  story 
of  a  new  retail  promotion  oppiortunity 
coming  up.  Presentation  will  include 
the  preview  of  a  full<olor  musical 


motion  picture.  Rhapsody  in  Steel. . . . 
Coordinated  Selling  and  how  to  or¬ 
ganize  it  will  be  discussed  by  a  panel 
of  fashion  directors,  merchandisers  and 
manufacturers.  .  .  .  Success  stories 
about  “Western”  departments  will  be 
swapped  at  a  breakfast  session  on 
Wednesday  morning.  The  host  is  Roy 
Rogers-Frontiers,  Inc.  .  .  .  National 
Football  League  Enterprises  invites 
men’s  and  boys’  merchandisers  to 
lunch  on  Wednesday  to  learn  about  a 
promotion  program  tied  in  with  foot¬ 
ball  events.  .  .  .  How  Can  We  Get 
Better  Dealer  Aids.?  is  the  title  of  a 


round  table  session,  at  which  sales 
promotion  executives  meet  agency  and 
manufacturer  representatives. 

Build  Your  Business  with  Youth 
is  the  theme  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Di¬ 
vision’s  dinner,  Tuesday  evening.  .  .  . 
The  Merchandising  Division’s  session 
on  fashion  accessories  and  smallwares 
will  concentrate  on  the  teenage  cus¬ 
tomer.  .  .  .  And  a  community  service 
opportunity  for  retailers  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  a  session  devoted  to  the  1960 
White  House  Conference  on  Chil¬ 
dren  AND  Youth.  The  theme  “Grow¬ 
ing  Up  in  a  World  of  Change”  will  be 
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Typical  of  what’s  being  accomplished  in  the  continuing  modernization 
and  expansion  program  at  L.  Hammel  Dry  Goods  Co.  is  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  Infants’  and  Children’s  Departments.  One  section  is  shown  above 
in  “before”  and  “after”  versions.  This  is  part  of  the  complete  remodeling 
of  the  store’s  fourth  floor. 

All  five  floors  are  involved  in  the  modernization,  which  includes  addi¬ 
tional  escalators,  air  conditioning  and  new  space  for  expansion,  as  well  as 
new  ceilings,  lighting  and  fixtures.  Copeland,  Novak  &  Israel  of  New  York 
are  the  designers.  The  basic  fixture  they  designed  for  this  department 
accommodates  either  shelves  or  hang  racks. 


used  in  posters  in  stores  throughout 
the  country  in  April.  This  session  will 
show  how  stores  can  conduct  their  own 
local  versions  of  the  Conference. 

Turnover,  Key  to  Retau.ers’ 
Profit  is  the  title  of  an  audience-  par¬ 
ticipation  session  for  both  merchandis¬ 
ers  and  controllers. . . .  Men’s  and  boys’ 
wear  merchandisers  will  concentrate 
on  the  question  of  how  to  spot  best 
sellers  early.  .  .  .  Better  selling,  less 
price  promotion  is  the  theme  for  the 
piece  goods  merchandising  meeting, 

. .  .  An  automated  stock  control  system 
for  the  shoe  department  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  a  Retail  Research  Institute 
session  by  a  panel  of  manufacturers, 
merchants  and  electronic  experts. 

Top  Management  Session  on  con¬ 
vention’s  first  night  wdll  hear  Harvard’s 
Malcolm  P.  McNair  analyze  sales  and 
general  business  outlook  for  1960.  .  . . 
What  Makes  the  Shopping  Centek 
Click.?  will  be  a  full-session  analysis 
of  its  success  from  both  the  merchan¬ 
dising  and  sales  promotion  viewpoints. 

.  .  .  Sound  Money  Management  will 
cover  effective  utilization  of  working 
capital  in  both  family-owned  and  pub¬ 
licly-owned  stores.  .  .  .  Downtown 
ON  Trial  will  be  ACTION’S  presenta¬ 
tion  of  three  vigorous  downtown  de¬ 
velopment  programs.  ...  A  session  on 
Branch  Store  Planning  will  cover  the 
field  from  site  selection  to  staffing. 

Smaller  Stores  and  Sales  Promotion 
Divisions  w'ill  join  forces  in  a  session 
on  how  to  meet  competition  success¬ 
fully  by  sound  operations  and  smart 
promotions.  .  .  .  The  Successful 

Future  of  the  Independent  Retailer, 
another  Smaller  Stores  Division  ses¬ 
sion  will  put  the  emphasis  on  coojjer- 
ative  action  to  improve  operations. 

Store  Operating  Problems  will  be 
a  Store  Management  Group  session 
with  emphasis  on  downtown  store 
modernization  needs. 

Minimizing  the  Local  Personal 
Property  Tax  Bite  will  present  tax 
experts’  advice  on  a  problem  that’s 
getting  more  serious  every  year. 

Tw’o  Credit  Management  Division 
sessions  are  on  the  schedule:  one  cover¬ 
ing  new  techniques  for  smaller  store 
use,  and  one  concentrating  on  innova¬ 
tions  in  accounts  receivable  aging. 
.  . .  The  Traffic  Group  will  conduct  an 
open  question-and-answer  session  to 
deal  w’ith  any  question  on  traffic,  re¬ 
ceiving  or  marking. 
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Downtown  Planning 

{Continued  from  page  17) 

a  rallying  point  for  downtown.  We 
have  had  few  complaints  as  to  traffic 
problems  and  little  or  no  delivery 
problems.  This  is  most  gratifying,  for 
we  anticipated  most  of  our  problems 
from  these  two  areas  of  activity.” 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier  last  month 
laid  the  cornerstone  of  a  new  service 
building  in  downtown  Philadelphia, 
directly  across  the  street  from  the  store. 
It  will  cost  $2.5  million.  Store  officials 
call  the  decision  to  build  downtown  “a 
tangible  expression  of  the  company’s 
faith  in  the  future  of  downtown  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  in  the  central  Philadel¬ 
phia  rebuilding  and  redevelopment 
program.” 

Newark,  N.  J.  has  a  new  “master 
plan”  proposal  for  the  central  business 
district.  One  of  its  recommendations 
is  the  removal  of  all  surface  transpor¬ 
tation  from  the  13-acre  retail  area  dur¬ 
ing  the  main  shopping  hours. 

Shoppers'  feet  are  getting  consider¬ 
ation  in  a  plan  to  turn  the  principal 
shopping  streets  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
into  a  great  landscaped  mall.  This 
plan  differs  from  most  in  that  it  would 
allow  regular  city  buses  to  operate 
through  the  mall  area,  although  other 
vehicular  traffic  would  be  excluded. 

Both  the  Newark  and  the  Rochester 
proposals  foreshadow  the  ultimate  ob¬ 
jective  of  many  city  planners— not  just 
one-  or  two-block  malls,  but  downtown 
areas  of  very  consideral)le  acreage  from 
which  private  autos  and  trucks  would 
l)e  excluded. 

The  Rochester  proposal  to  allow 
buses  in  the  area  shows  an  understand¬ 
ably  limited  confidence  in  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  people  to  move  from  place  to 
place  under  their  own  power.  The 
inamifacturers  of  moving  sidewalks 
feel  exactly  the  same  way  about  this. 
One  of  them,  A.  E.  Conover  of  Hewitt- 
Robins,  Inc.,  writes  us: 

“The  nearest  parking  facility  can¬ 
not  be  more  than  two  blocks  from  the 
shopping  mall.  If  this  presents  a  prob¬ 
lem,  moving  walks  will  solve  it  and 
will  make  it  practical  to  utilize  park¬ 
ing  sj)ace  three  or  four  blocks  distant. 
[Furthermore]  the  only  way  to  insure 
complete  circulation  throughout  the 
area,  so  that  all  stores  will  receive  at¬ 
tention,  is  by  providing  moving  walks 
in  the  mall  area  itself.” 


Gordon  Creighton 

LINE  UPON  LINE 

Penny  Saved.. 

It  is  easy  for  management  to  become  so  pre¬ 
occupied  with  profit  possibilities  in  the  buying  and 
selling  of  merchandise  that  opportunities  in  other 
areas  are  insufficiently  explored.  Fielding’s  famous 
aphorism  that  “a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got”  is 
more  honored  in  the  quotation  than  the  observ¬ 
ance.  Even  in  the  processes  of  merchandising 
proper,  retailers  do  not  always  avail  themselves  of 
all  the  advantages  offered,  untaken  terms  and  dis¬ 
counts,  for  instance.  Time  out  of  mind,  the  Vendor  Relations  Committee 
has  found  this  problem  quite  as  persistent  a  headache  as  that  created  by 
the  arbitrary  lowering  of  established  rates  by  certain  manufacturers.  .  .  . 
With  such  a  source  of  gain  or  loss  thus  underdeveloped,  it  is  inevitable 
that  many  operating  economies  should  be  overlooked  also. 


:  Pue  been  reading  .  .  .  Mkrchanuising  the  Operating  Doli..\r 

and  feel  that  the  Store  Management  Group  has  done  a  grand  job  in 
dramatizing  some  275  ways  of  keeping  money,  both  above  and  below  the 
'<  gro.ss  margin  line.  I  say  “keeping”  because  a  retailer’s  task,  like  a  fisher- 
||  man’s,  consists  as  much  in  holding  on  to  his  catch  as  it  does  in  getting 
it  into  his  possession  in  the  first  place.  In  a  stream  we  used  to  fish  here 
in  Maine,  a  friend  had  had  a  good  morning.  But  he  just  had  to  make  ^ 
that  one  last  cast  before  going  home  to  dinner.  Landing  the  best  brookie  T 
'  of  the  day,  he  climbed  onto  a  sandy  spit  and  put  his  prize  in  the  creel.  ! 

'  He  was  taking  down  his  rod  when  he  heard  a  splash  and  turned  around  t 
to  see  a  warden  coming  out  of  the  bush.  “He  went  thataway,”  said  the 
'  official,  pointing  downstream.  “You  didn’t  fasten  the  strap!  I’ll  take 
a  look  at  your  basket  while  you  have  it  open.”  Inspection  revealed  15 
trout— /he  limit!  Our  sportsman  had  been  lucky  enough  to  lose  the 
one  fish  he  couldn’t  afford  to  keep.  .  ,  .  Quite  the  opposite  is  the  case 
of  “the  ones  that  get  away”  from  the  merchant,  those  slipi^ery  once-landed 
profits  which  make  their  way  to  open  water  once  again  through  insecure 
controls.  The  new  book  fairly  scintillates  on  this  subject,  making 
^  Merctiandising  the  Operating  Dollar  the  most  readable,  workable  com- 
^  pendium  of  profit  conservation  I’ve  seen  yet.  .  .  .  From  award-winning 
and  other  ideas  submitted  by  members,  the  convention  discussion  panel 
^  headed  by  William  Gold  II,  president  of  Gold’s,  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 

V  cited— cind  documented— many  original  savings  schemes.  Some  are: 

'4 

Change  in  Method  Approximate  Annual  Savings 


'  To  primary  meter,  covering  both  power  and  electric  lights  $2,400 

I  On  mechanical  maintenance  contracts  on  office  equipment  6,000 

^  To  new  pneumatic  controls  on  boilers  and  modified  bafflers  5,000 

From  boilers  to  low-pressure  steam  generators  7,000 

^  To  automatic  elevator  controls  10,000 

f  Expanding  clerk-wrap  operation,  reducing  wrapper  staff  25,000 


Reorganization  of  floor  superintendent-section  manager  setup  40,000 


j  Some  savings  are  expressed  in  terms  other  than  money:  i.e.,  the  “true 
5^  cost”  program  at  Lit’s,  which  rated  a  special  award;  shipment  control  on 
inward  merchandise,  resulting  in  savings  of  better  than  18  per  cent  on 
total  transportation  costs;  study  and  reduction  of  printed  forms,  netting 
f,  10-12  per  cent  savings  on  supply  bills.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to 
limit  your  “take”  from  the  suggestions  in  this  book— except  non-use  of  it. 
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Shelving.  Prefabricated,  adjustable, 
and  easy  to  install  wood  shelves  by 
Lundia  Division  of  Swain  8c  Myers, 
Inc.,  224  W.  Cerro  Gordo,  Decatur, 
111.,  are  shown  above  used  for  storage; 
also  form  versatile  display  units.  The 
shelves  can  be  moved  two  inches  up  or 
down  without  dismantling  the  unit, 
can  be  tilted,  and  each  one  supports  a 
properly  distributed  500-pound  load. 
Uprights  are  of  fir,  shelves  of  pine, 
both  available  in  matching  finishes  or 
unfinished,  and  in  various  sizes.  Ac¬ 
cessories  available  include  backs,  kick- 
boards,  shelf  dividers,  clothes  rails, 
drawer  units,  full  and  half-height 
doors.  Lundia  offers  free  layout  and 
planning  services. 


Open-Selling.  Two  new  self-selection 
fixtures  have  been  designed  by  W.  L. 
Stensgaard  &  Associates,  Inc.,  346  N. 
Justine  Street,  Chicago.  The  unit 
showing  Arrow  initialed  handkerchiefs 
(which  can  also  be  used  for  other  mer¬ 
chandise),  has  six  tiers  each  with  seven 
compartments  and  each  compartment 
holds  five  boxes,  for  a  total  capacity  of 
521/2  dozen.  Rear  storage  space,  on 
two  shelves,  holds  88  dozen.  In  this 
particular  unit,  more  inventory  is 
shown  for  the  seven  initials  which 
have  been  estimated  to  account  for  70 
per  cent  of  the  item’s  volume.  Fixture 
is  made  of  oak  plywood,  with  brass 
plated  metal;  measures  40  inches  high, 
311/2  inches  wide,  25  inches  deep. 


The  unit  with  radios  has  display 
space  on  two  sides.  Suitable  for  almost 
all  kinds  of  goods,  it  can  be  fitted  with 
glass  or  brass  shelves  and  with  inter 
changeable  merchandise  baskets,  de 
pending  on  the  items  to  be  displayed 
Styled  in  Danish  Modern,  it  is  madeol 
seasoned  oak,  crystal  glass  and  brass. 
Side  inserts  are  clear  Plexiglas;  slotted 
uprights  are  metal.  It  measures  56 
inches  high,  60i/^  inches  wide,  31i/J 
inches  deep;  has  optional  lighting. 

Stensgaard  offers  two  planning  sen- 
ices:  (1)  free  floor  plans  by  mail,  based 
on  photographs  and  information  sent 
in  by  the  store  and  (2)  sending  an 
expert  to  the  store  for  on-the-spot 
evaluation,  for  which  there  is  a  fee. 


Versatile  Fixturing.  A  new  multi-pur¬ 
pose  display  case,  called  Super-Vision, 
can  be  used  as  a  wall  case,  window 
case,  separate  island,  room  divider  and 
in  a  line  of  showcases.  Made  by 
Columbus  Show  Case  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Martin’s  Department  Store, 


Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  uses  it  for  women’s 
shoes,  lingerie,  bridal  veils,  men’s  wear 
and  all  types  of  gift  items.  It  can  be 
equipped  with  two  sets  of  fluorescent 
lights.  Similar  construction  is  used  in 
a  new  Boutique  unit  by  Columbus 
which  consists  of  a  tall  case,  a  slanting 


counter  case,  and  a  connecting,  over¬ 
head  arch  that  is  illuminated. 

The  Campus  Shop  at  Rike  Kumlei 
Co.,  Dayton,  above  right,  fixtured  by 
Columbus,  uses  tables  on  the  ends  of 
floor  fixtures  to  display  suggested  co¬ 
ordinated  outfits. 
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on  doors  and  door  frames  throughout 
the  store;  walls;  display  platforms; 
tables  and  the  pylons  supporting  ready- 
to-wear  display  racks.  Oshman*s  in¬ 
terior  was  designed  by  Arnold  Hend- 
ler  and  Associates  of  Houston.  Fix¬ 
tures  are  from  Millcrafters  and  Bunin 
Fixture  Company,  both  of  Houston. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


For  Cosmetics.  At  Mayfair,  Marshall 
Field  &:  Company’s  Milwaukee  unit 
which  opened  last  spring,  this  cosmetic 
showcase  has  color  anodized  alumi¬ 
num  rail  in  satin  bronze  finish.  Made 
by  Morris  Kurtzon,  Inc.,  it  is  support¬ 
ed  at  the  end  with  aluminum  “A” 
frames  which  are  also  finished  in  color 
aluminum.  Adjustable  mirrors  of 
aluminum  that  is  finished  to  match 
the  showcase  are  also  by  Kurtzon.  The 
company  has  a  store  planning  and  ad¬ 
visory  service  for  fixture  selection  and 


Formica  All  Over.  Almost  every  ex¬ 
posed  surface  of  Oshman’s  Sporting 
Goods  Store,  Houston,  is  covered  with 
Formica  laminated  plastic.  Typical  is 
the  above  section  for  fishing  gear;  dis¬ 
play  case  is  trimmed  with  Formica; 
background  wall  is  Formica  Kashmir 
Walnut  plank  edged  with  white.  The 
easy-maintenance  material  is  also  used 


Two-foot-two  and  eyes  of  brown. 
I’m  called  the  roughest  guy  in  town. 
I  don't  mind  ’cause  you  see— 

My  middle  name’s  Economy. 


OLD-FASHIONED  SOR- 
TWISTED  HANDLE 

PASTED-IN  PAPER 
REINFORCEMENT 

SERRATED  EDGE 

selfopening-style 


New  Showcase.  All  exterior  surfaces 
are  Formica  on  the  new  20-inch  high 
Constellation  line  of  showcases  intro¬ 
duced  by  American  Store  Etjuipment 
&  Construction  Corp.,  Muskegon, 
Mich.  Frames  are  stainless  steel;  front 
and  ends  are  of  polished  plate  glass; 
shelves  are  crystal  clear  glass.  The 
sliding  doors  have  finger  pulls.  Amer¬ 
ican  has  also  intrcxiuced  a  second  new 
showcase  line,  its  Americana.  This  is 
a  sliding  door  table,  with  adjustable 
shelves  and  hard  coat  lacquer  exterior 
surfaces,  which  the  company  classes  as 
low-priced.  Optional  Formica  top  is 
available  on  the  American  line. 


ECONOMY  '' 
SHOPPING  BAG 


TRIANGLE 


BAG  COMPANY 

1303-39  AAADISON  AVENUE 
COVINGTON,  KENTUCKY 
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Colorful  as  well  as  junctional.  Attrnctivt 
wall  paper  is  used  by  Bonwit  Teller,  in  iu 
Jenkintown  store,  to  call  attention  to  the 
main  floor  women’s  sportswear  section 
(top  photo).  The  harlequin  pattern  has 
shades  of  white,  orange,  olive  green,  tur¬ 
quoise  blue  and  yellow.  Interior  design  oj 
the  store  was  by  William  Pahlmann  .Isso- 
dates,  Inc. 


The  women’s  sportswear  department  0/ 
Kimball’s,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  (bottom 
photo),  luas  designed  with  the  help  of  tht 
planning  service  for  smaller  stores  and 
specialty  shops  of  Hermsdorf  Fixture  Mff^. 
Co.,  Manchester,  N.  H.  This  department 
is  a  particularly  well-lighted  and  colorful 
one.  Light  level  is  80  footcandles.  Walls 
are  painted  pir\  and  light  blue  green: 
cornices  are  white;  mouldings  are  a  medi¬ 
um  shade  of  gray  blue  and  planters  and 
pylons  are  flamingo  red.  Floor  is  vinyl 
plastic  in  tu>o  tones  of  gray. 


Luminous  Ceiling  System.  Indirect 
Luminous  Ceiling  is  a  new  lighting 
system  by  Silvray  Lighting,  Inc.  de¬ 
signed  for  the  GE  Power  Groove  and 
other  high  capacity  fluorescent  lamps. 
Unlike  the  usual  method  of  creating 
a  luminous  ceiling  by  placing  lamps 
above  translucent  plastic  or  glass 
through  which  the  light  passes,  the 
ILC  system  directs  light  upward  and 
reflects  it  from  the  ceiling. 

One  ILC  design,  the  Color-ceil,  with 
tinted  louvers  to  filter  the  light,  cre¬ 
ates  a  floating  panel  luminaire  by 
means  of  panels  of  plastic  louver  be¬ 
tween  lamp  sections.  There  are  other 
ILC^  designs  for  single  fixtures,  rows, 
general  lighting  and  ceiling  grids.  Ad¬ 
dress:  RKO  Bldg.,  Radio  City,  N.  Y. 

Fire-Retardant  Ceilings.  Acoustical 
Fire  Guard  is  a  new  acoustical  tile 
ceiling  system  by  Armstrong  Cork  Co., 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  that  is  not  only  incom¬ 
bustible  but  also  protects  the  struc¬ 
tural  steel  and  floor  or  roof  above  it 
from  the  heat  of  flames.  In  standard 
fire  tests,  it  received  a  four-hour  fire 
retardant  rating.  It  can  be  installed 
by  a  faster,  more  economical  dry  meth¬ 
od  and  eliminates  the  need  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  fire  resistant  construction,  such 


as  reinforced  concrete,  between  the 
acoustical  ceiling  and  the  floor  above. 
The  tiles’  new  composition  permitted 
special  grooving  for  tighter  inter-lock¬ 
ing  of  one  into  another. 

Glare  Control.  Du  Pont  has  developed 
Sun-X  Glass  Tinting,  a  fast-drying 
liquid  plastic  for  putting  transparent 
color  directly  onto  window  glass.  The 
resulting  control  of  heat,  fade  and 
glare  is  said  to  be  comparable  to  fac¬ 
tory-made  tinted  glass,  at  less  cost.  It 
is  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  window 
by  a  clean,  simple  method  and  can  be 
washed  by  any  of  the  usual  window 
cleaning  methods.  Information  is 
available  from  the  distributors,  Amer¬ 
ican  Glass  Tinting  Corp.,  P.  O.  Box 
6565,  Houston  5,  Texas. 

Easy  to  Use  Panels.  Two  manufac¬ 
turers,  one  of  wall  panels  and  one  of 
ceiling  panels,  stress  economy  of  in¬ 
stallation  and  easy  care  of  their  new 
lines.  New  non-combustible  acoustical 
fiber  glass  ceiling  panels  called  Panel- 
glas,  introduced  by  Johns-Manville,  22 
East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  can 
be  installed  by  a  simple,  inexpensive 
grid  suspension  system  and  can  be 
fitted  snugly  into  corners  and  con¬ 


fined  places.  The  company  points  out 
that  they’re  light  in  weight,  making 
them  easy  to  remove  in  order  to  reach 
above-the-ceiling  utilities  and  they  can 
be  repainted  without  loss  of  sound 
absorption. 

Marlite  Random  Plank  is  a  nev 
plastic-surfaced  wall  paneling  that  has 
tongue-and-groove  edges  and  metal 
clips  which  simplify  installation.  Espe¬ 
cially  suitable  for  heavy  traffic  areas, 
it  can  be  installed  over  furring  strips 
for  room  dividers,  or  over  solid  back¬ 
ing,  using  adhesive  to  insure  strength. 
It  is  made  by  Marsh  Wall  Products, 
Inc.,  Dover,  Ohio  and  is  available  at 
lumber  yards.  Six  wood  grain  finishes 
were  developed  for  Marlite  by  Amer¬ 
ican  Color  Trends. 

Dust  Protection.  Westinghouse’s  Pre- 
ciptron  electronic  air  cleaner  can  now 
be  installed  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
store  air  conditioning  system.  The 
units  come  ready  for  floor,  platform 
or  ceiling  mounting  with  duct  and 
piping  connections  so  located  as  to 
simplify  installation.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  reports  much  of  the  high-voltage 
wiring  in  the  units  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated.  For  details  write:  Westinghouse 
Sturtevant  Division,  Department  T- 
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262,  200  Readville  Street,  Hyde  Park, 
Boston  36. 

Workroom  Labor-Saver.  The  new  But- 
trey  apparel  store  in  St.  Paul  includes 
in  its  equipment  the  recently  intro¬ 
duced  Cyclomatic  Steam-Air  Cabinet, 
a  protiuct  of  Automatic  Steam  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corp.  The  store  reports  that  this 
Cabinet  made  short  work  of  the  job 
of  steaming  out  the  complete  opening 
stock  of  dresses,  coats  and  sportswear. 
Instead  of  being  hand-steamed  indi¬ 
vidually,  the  garments,  on  racks,  are 
placed  in  the  cabinet,  the  fabric  con¬ 
trol  dial  is  set,  and  in  from  three  to 
five  minutes  the  pressing  and  freshen¬ 
ing  job  is  complete.  Cabinets  come  in 
a  range  of  sizes,  accommodating  from 
18  to  100  garments  per  cycle.  The 
preheated,  pressurized  cabinet  is  said 
to  do  a  better  job  than  hand-pressing 
and  to  be  completely  safe  for  all  fab¬ 
rics,  even  furs. 

Datatyper  410.  A  new  machine  for 
embossing  plastic  and  metal  (includ¬ 
ing  stainless  steel)  charge  account 
plates  was  introduced  last  month  by 
Dashew  Business  Machines,  Inc.,  Cul¬ 
ver  City,  Calif. 

The  Datatyper  410,  as  it  is  called, 
is  the  first  embosser  to  operate  from 
IBM  punched  cards,  punched  tape  or 
magnetic  tape  and  therefore  can  be 
used  where  keypunch  machines,  tele¬ 
typewriters,  Flcxowr iters  or  IBM  tape 
are  in  use.  It  accepts  information  in 
rode  and  embosses  the  plates  in  nu¬ 
merals  and  letters.  In  addition  to  the 
data  supplied  by  cards  or  tape,  it  will 
emboss  special  symbols  for  indicating 
credit  limits,  can  be  set  to  emboss 
plates  with  consecutive  numbers,  and 
will  duplicate  each  plate  as  many 
times  as  is  required.  The  compara¬ 
tively  quiet  machine  embosses  14,000 
characters  per  hour.  Optional  units 
are  available  for  raised  or  inverse  im¬ 
pressions.  Plates  can  vary  in  size  from 
.3"  X  5"  to  3/16"  X  2".  Dashew  leases 
as  well  as  sells  the  equipment  and  also 
maintains  Service  Bureaus  that  emboss 
plates  on  a  contract  basis. 

The  Datatyper  410  is  the  newest 
piece  of  equipment  in  a  line  of  ma¬ 
chines  Dashew  is  developing  for  re¬ 
cording  the  source  or  input  informa¬ 
tion  for  integrated  data  processing 
systems.  Its  other  available  equipment 
includes  the  Datawriter,  which  writes 


sales  checks  in  a  form  that  is  suitable 
for  automatic  character  reading  and 
subsequent  processing  by  accounting 
and  tabulating  equipment.  It  im¬ 
prints  on  the  sales  check  the  name, 
address  and  account  number  from  the 
customer’s  charge  plate,  the  depart¬ 
ment  number  and  clerk  number  from 
an  identification  plate  which  each 
clerk  carries,  and  the  total  amount  of 
the  sale.  The  total  dollar  sale  is 
dialed  by  a  simple  apparatus  requiring 
no  special  training.  The  data  is  also 
imprinted  and  there  is  space  on  the 
sales  check  for  writing  in  item  descrip¬ 
tions  and  prices. 

An  improvement  on  the  Datawriter 
will  shortly  appear  under  the  name 
Print-A-Punch.  This  machine  will  re¬ 
cord  information  on  sales  checks  in 
perforated  code  as  well  as  letters  and 
numbers,  so  that  sales  check  data  can 
be  processed  by  mechanical  account¬ 
ing  and  tabulating  equipment  without 
the  intervening  step  of  character  read¬ 
ing  or  translation  into  so-called  ma¬ 
chine  language.  Like  the  Datawriters, 
which  cost  under  $75  each  when  pur¬ 
chased  in  quantity,  the  Print-A-Punch 
will  be  economically  priced,  the  com¬ 
pany  reports. 

Helpful  and  Informative.  A  useful  con¬ 
version  chart  of  weights  and  measures 
(e.g.,  inches  to  centimeters,  watts  to 
H.P.,  and  many  others)  is  available 
iqjon  request,  from  Precision  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.,  4411  E.  Ravenswood  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago  40.  Useful  not  only  for 
engineers  and  store  planners  but  for 
merchandisers  dealing  with  foreign  re¬ 
sources.  This  is  a  9  X  12  chart  on 
poster  stock,  designed  to  hang  on  the 
wall. 

Impact  of  the  Mall  on  Downtown, 
published  by  the  Downtown  Idea  Ex¬ 
change,  125  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 
10,  (12  pages:  $2.00),  covers  the  his¬ 
tory  and  considers  the  development 
of  the  mall  idea,  and  gives  details 
about  mall  planning  in  various  com¬ 
munities  up  to  early  1959.  It  includes 
analyses  of  test  experiences  with  malls 
in  Waco,  Texas,  Springfield,  Oregon, 
Boston,  Peoria,  Forth  Worth,  Milwau¬ 
kee  and  other  cities.  It  includes  the 
same  warning  sounded  by  I.aurence 
Alexander  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
Stores:  the  mall  idea,  which  can  make 
an  important  contribution  to  perma¬ 
nent  downtown  area  planning,  is  in 
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danger  of  deteriorating  into  a  promo¬ 
tional  gimmick. 

Westinghouse  oflFers  several  inform¬ 
ative  booklets  on  different  subjects. 
The  Operatorless  Elevator,  by  H.  C. 
Hickok,  tells  about  automatic  elevator 
systems  in  department  stores.  Write: 
Westinghouse,  Elevator  Division,  150 
Pacific  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  At¬ 
tention:  Mr.  L.  J.  Daidone.  .  .  .  A 
Guide  to  Incandescent  and  Fluores¬ 
cent  Lamps  for  Commercial  Applica¬ 
tions  suggests  lamps  for  specific  areas 
in  the  store  and  has  a  table  of  “White” 
fluorescent  lamp  colors.  Send  five 
cents  to  Box  388,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. . . . 
Rayescent  Readout  Lamps  is  a  four- 
page  pamphlet  on  electroluminescence 
and  its  current  applications  in  lamps. 
Available  free  from  Westinghouse 
Lamp  Division,  MacArthur  Avenue, 
Bloomfield  7,  N.  J. 

Help  from  Westinghouse  lighting 
sales  engineers  is  available  through 
local  offices  of  the  company. 

Superior  Electric  Company,  Bristol, 
Conn.,  offers  two  free  publications  on 
Luxtrol  automatic  light  controls  for 
adjusting  brightness.  Bulletin  L  159A 
describes  the  various  systems  that  are 
available  for  incandescent  and  fluores¬ 
cent  lighting:  Bulletin  L  758S  presents 
application  and  installation  data. 

Several  booklets  on  uses  of  mosaic 
tiles  on  floors  and  interior  and  exterior 
walls  are  available  on  request  from 
Mosaic  Tile  Company,  Zanesville, 
Ohio.  The  company  has  a  design  de¬ 
partment  that  advises  stores. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company, 
offers  a  booklet  on  store  front  modern¬ 
ization.  Write  to:  Room  9212,  632 
Fort  Duquesne  Boulevard,  Pittsburgh. 

Instructions  and  diagrams  showing 
how  to  use  Masonite  Peg-Board  panels 
to  transform  columns  into  display 
areas  and  to  set  up  floor  display  units, 
wall  displays,  etc.,  are  contained  in 
literature  available  upon  request  from 
Masonite  Corporation’s  Store  Service 
Bureau,  Suite  2037,  111  W.  Washing¬ 
ton  Street,  Chicago.  The  company 
also  has  a  list  of  lumber  yards  that  sell 
Peg  Board  panels. 

A  fact  book  on  rubber  flooring  and 
solid  vinyl  flooring  is  available  free 
from  the  Rubber  and  Vinyl  Flooring 
Council,  The  Rubber  Manufacturers 
.Association,  Inc.,  444  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  Ask  for  The  Aristocrat  of 
Floors. 


A  SLIDE  film  library  of  outstand¬ 
ing  coordinated  retail  promotion 
campaigns  has  been  produced  by  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  and  was 
made  available  to  stores  last  month. 

Eleven  types  of  campaigns  are  in¬ 
cluded:  year-long  anniversary;  store¬ 
wide  anniversary  sales;  Christmas  cam¬ 
paigns;  import  fair  promotions;  back- 
to-school,  business  girl  and  college 
promotions;  new  store  openings;  fash¬ 
ion  campaigns;  public  relations  and 
special  events;  bridal  promotions: 
flower  shows;  furniture  and  home  fur¬ 
nishings  promotions.  In  some  categor¬ 
ies  more  than  one  series  of  slides  are 
included,  so  that  a  total  of  40  different 
campaigns  may  be  studied. 

Each  campaign  in  this  series  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  Sales  Promotion  Division’s 
Gold  Award  in  the  past  few  years.  For 
every  campaign  the  series  contains 
slides  showing  newspaper  advertising; 
displays;  mailing  pieces,  posters  and 
related  material:  special  events:  em¬ 
ployee-participation  techniques,  and 
any  other  special  feature  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  In  each  case  the  commentary 
has  been  prepared  by  the  store  itself, 
describing  the  slide  and  including  the 
exact  copy  used  for  some  of  the  ads. 
The  slides  can  be  projected  with  any 
35mm  2x2  slide  projector. 

Prices  vary  according  to  the  number 
of  slides  in  each  series.  For  example, 
the  year-long  anniversary  campaign 
category  offers  two  series.  One  is  the 
Macy’s  New  York  100th  anniversary 
year  program  (1958),  consisting  of  106 
slides  for  $25.  The  other  is  the  J.  L. 
Hudson  75th  anniversary  year  pro¬ 
gram  (1957),  containing  63  slides  and 
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Young  German  business  student  24,  speaks  excellent 
English  and  French,  experienced  as  assistant  clothing 
buyer  in  Munich,  London  and  Paris.  Seeks  position  for 
one  year  in  a  department  store  in  the  San  Francisco  area. 

Willing  to  arrange  an  exchange  with  American  business 
student,  who  would  like  to  work  for  one  year  in  important 
German  department  store.  Address  replies  to  Box  No. 
A1059.  STORES  Magazine.  100  West  31  StrHt,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 


costing  $10  for  the  series. 

The  complete  set  forms  a  valuable'' 
training  library  for  stores,  school^ 
agencies  and  publications.  An  eigh^' 
page  brochure  describing  the  slidii 
series  in  detail  is  available  from  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division, 

Next  Year's  Calendar.  The  1960  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
Calendar,  produced  annually  by  the 
NRMA  Sales  Promotion  Division,  ii 
now  available.  It  provides  day-to-da|| 
control  for  planning  and  budgeting 
and  detailed  guidance  in  many  area|L 
of  promotion.  Charts  show  what  per¬ 
centage  of  storewide  sales  each  depart^ 
ment  does  each  month  and  what  per¬ 
centage  of  its  own  annual  volume.^ 
There  is  a  master  budget  planninf 
chart,  and  publicity  costs  are  shown 
by  department,  by  media  and  by  vol¬ 
ume. 

An  index  of  special  trade  dayi 
and  weeks  lists  sponsoring  organiza¬ 
tions  so  that  tie-in  material  can  be 
obtained.  The  Calendar  is  desk-sized 
(10  X  121/4),  plastic-bound,  and  con¬ 
tains  64  pages.  Price:  $4  to  NRMA 
members:  $15  to  non-member  retaik 
ers;  $8  to  other  non-members. 

Institutional  Program.  The  Sales  Pro* 
motion  Division  is  now  working  out 
plans  for  retail  tie-ins  with  the  travel¬ 
ing  exhibition,  “Main  Street,  U.  S.  A.”, 
which  will  start  a  five-year  train  tour/ 
of  the  country  in  1960. 

The  exhibit  is  sponsored  by  the 
Henry  Ford  Museum  and  Greenfield/ 
Village  of  Dearborn,  Mich.  It  will  be 
based  on  the  Museum’s  permanent  dis¬ 
play  of  a  street  of  19th  century  retail 
shops. 

It  will  travel  in  two  specially  de¬ 
signed  railroad  cars,  whose  interiors 
will  be  transformed  into  plank  and  i 
cobblestone  streets  with  store  fronts 
that  are  authentic  replicas  of  19th  centi 
tury  shops. 

Two  hundred  cities  are  on  the  five4 
year  itinerary.  Set  up  like  the  toun^ 
of  the  Freedom  Trains  some  years  ago,,- 
this  program  is  intended  to  pay  pub¬ 
lic  tribute  to  the  American  retaile!^' 
for  his  contribution  to  the  nation’s  i 
development. 
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